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THE ATLANTIC CABLE, 


Tur cable thus far works with success, but the 
means of communication between our great cities 
and Heart’s Content are provokingly inadequate, 
and are not to be relied upon for promptness. This 
difficulty will soon be remedied, and then we shall 
be able to read in the morning papers all the im- 
portant European news of the previous day.. At 
the office in this city, of which we give an illus- 
tration on this page, telegrams for Europe are 
daily received at an expense to the sender of about 
a dollar a letter. Already the monetary quotations 
in this city and London are becoming equalized, 
and the uncertainty and suspense which have hith- 
erto acted as disturbant elements are being obviated. 


CITY AND VALLEY OF THE 
GREAT SALT LAKE. 


' We present our readers with a panoramic view 
of Great Sart Lawes Crry and the VALLEY or 
tur Grear Satt Lakg, taken from a point north 
of that city, and embracing all the table land south 


of it, for a distance of more than twenty miles, where 
the mountains bound the horizon. 

Great Salt Lake Valley is about 30 miles long 
from north to south, and from 20 to 25 miles ftom 
east to west. On the east it is bounded by the 
Wabsatch Mountains, and on the opposite side by 
the Oquirrh, or West Mountain Range. The high- 
est peak of the mountains surrounding the valley 
is about 11,500 feet high, and is said to be covered 
with perpetual snow. 

The mountain in the distance, in the centre of 
the picture, is 36 miles from the city, and forms 
part of a chain that lies west of Utah Lake. 
lower chain seen nearer is the ** Divide,” over which 
is the principally traveled road to California ria 
Nevada. 

The Jordan River passes between the two distant 
points in the centre south of this view, and flows 
past the city, and empties its fresh water into the 
Salt Lake. Very fine trout and other fish are caught 
in the Jordan. The Great Salt Lake is about 16 
miles northwest of the city, the northern part of 
the: West Mountains terminating abruptly near its 
shores, 

The cultivated lands in this valley are to the 


The 


south and west of the city, on the borders of the dif- 
ferent streams that rush down the mountain gorges 
or cafions to the Jordan. The waters-of the City 
Creek, north of the city, are used for domestic pur- 
poses. The other streams adjoining the city are 
called Red Ponte, Emigration, Parley’s, Mill, Big 
Cottonwood, and Little Cottonwood Creeks; and 
the roads leading for the supplies of fire-wood and 
lumber are made on the sides of the different streams. 

The principal entrances to the Valley of the 
Great Salt Lake are through Parley’s and Emigra- 


tion cafions, and all travelers agree that the view, . 


on reaching “the Bench” from these cafions, is one 
of surpassing beauty and grandeur, showing at once 


the city, the valley, the glittering face of the fa- 


mous Salt Lake in the distance, and the chain of 
mountains bounding the whole panoramic landscape 
stretching out before tliem. 

Great Salt Lake City is divided into 21 wards, 
and is, from east to west, about 3 miles long, by 2 
from north to south. Each ward has its school- 
house, sustained by voluntary contributionss A 
law, however, has recently been passed authorizing 
each school district to impose a tax for the mainte- 
nance of a free school; and in no case is a child 


denied admission tothe schools whose parents are 
unable to pay for their schooling—in such cases the 
Ward Fuad isdrawn upon. The books in common 
use in the schools of the Territory are W1LLson’s, 
Ray's, and M‘Gorreyr’s. The population of Great 
Salt Lake City is upward of 20,000 persons. 

There are some very fine buildings fast springing 
up in the city, and within the last six-years, in this 
particular, the place has made astonishing progress. 
In fact, within that period Rast Temple Street, or 
Main Street frequently called, has been almost re- 
built, and is now filling up with imposing-looking 
stores and banking ¢stablishments. | The principal 
stores are those of W. S. Wau. Jexnixas, 
KimBaLt & Lawrence, WALKER Brotuers, and 
WoopMANSEE's. Gopse’s store is/palatial in ap- 
pearanee, and when the ideality of its architect finds 
its elaboration in the finish of ornamental plas- 
tering, above the rock-cut basement it will pro- 
sent a still more imposing appearance. Mr. JEN- 
NINGS’s store, on thé opposite side, hag a solider mag- 
nificence; and KimpaLtt & LAwreNce, WALKER 
Brotuers, and others, are equal t@ many in the 
Eastern States. Then there is the sew City Hall, 
the Theatre, and on the outskirts there are some 
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snlendid private residences. 
growth of the last six vears. 

In the fore-ground of the picture is the residence 
of President Briguam Yorna. The large square 
building south of it is the grand theatre, capable of 
seating about 2000 persons; it is pronounced by vis- 
itors far superior to any theatre on the Pacific slope, 
and equaled by few in the East, 

‘jhe lorce building, in the course of erection in 
the Temple Block, is the new tabernacle, designed 
to hold from 12,000 to 15,000 persons, and.it will be 
250 feet Jong, 189 wide, and 80 feet high. The 
foundation of the Temple lies to the east of it. 
This Temple will be 150 feet long by 125 wide, with 
six towers, as seen in \ the engraving from the arch- 


Itedt’s plan. 


(iroat Salt Lake City abounds with very fine gar- 
c and larve quantities of choice fruit are raised. 
Ve i ‘s, plums, apricots, pears, apples, grapes, 
and all the various kinds of small fruits are culti- 
vated in great abundance. 

Great Salt Lake City, from the Bench view, as it 
first meets the eve of the visitor, is seen looking 
out as from a forest of fruit trees. Irrigation is the 
only reliable source of watering the farms and gar- 
dens; arid the waters of Citv Creck are conducted 
down the sides of each street, and ditches are cut to 
Jeal tre water into each lot. 

‘* The Pioneers,” about 143 chosen Mormons, en- 
tered the desert under the leadership of ** President” 
Brichuam Younc, on the 24th of July, 1847, nine- 
teen vears ago. ‘To their indefatigable labora, un- 
tiring industry, a new world has been opened to 
colonization and commerce, and in a few years more 
the railway will open up the Rocky Mountains to 
tourists, who will, doubtless, for a time at least, 
mike Salt Lake City the Jerusalem of the West; 
as the Mormons in their earliest days were free to 
call their favorite city. 

We can not close this notice without adding that 
with whatever differences of opinion may be enter- 
trined of the Mormon faith, the great virtue of la- 
bor ean not be denied to the Mormon population ; 
and hich admiration is universally expressed of the 
executive ability of Youne, who has re- 


, ned the wilderness, made it a fruitful field, and 


‘* rade the desert to blossom as a rose.” 
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Pil MASSACRE IN NEW ORLEANS 
nee late tragedy in New Orleans, terrible 
2 as it was, will be of the most salutary ef- 


Thirty years ago slavery shot Lovesoy 
in Alton for defending the right of free specch. 
Your after year slavery insulted, threatened, 

au mobbed Northern men for preaching the 
Dae aration of Independence. For five and six 
vers past slavery dias exiled, tortured, hung, 
and burned Southern men for fidelity to the 
Union. But the sure mills of God grind slow- 
ly on, and slavery is abolished. 

We have entered upon anewera. Already 
men are shot by stealth in the late slave States 
pbecanse they declare justice to be the best 
polis. Already school-houserare burned ard 
teachers hunted away because they seek to en- 
lighten the minds which slavery had darkened. 
Already the New York World and the other 
Northern lackeys of slavery denounce Southern 
men who were true to the Union through fire 
and flood as ‘*cravens and cowards.” In 
Memphis hatred of the principle of equal rights 
before the law massacres the most friendless 
and unfortunate part of the population; and in 
New Orleans the advocates of the same prin- 
ciple, meeting to discuss the subject, are fero- 
ciously murdered. But still the slow mills of 
God grind on. The seed of equal rights will 
be watered, not drowned, by the blood of the 
ecowers. (It will surely grow into a harvest 
which no storm’ can destroy. It will bear its 
natural fruit of national peace and prosperity ; 
nnd in the happy day of its ripening those who 
sought to destroy the seed, whatever their sta- 
tion, whatever their temporary power, will be 

emembered only as the murderers of Lovesoy 
and the assassin of LrncoLn are remembered. 

It is of no importance whether the members 
of the Louisiana Convention of 1864 were wise 
or unwise, fanatical or moderate. Any body 
of men, any where in the country, have the un- 
questionable right-of assembling under any call 
whateyer to consider public aftairs. The desire 
of discussion is their authority. 
of citizens of the State of New York may law- 
fully meet any where in the State to propose a 
now Constitution. One man alone may law- 
{ul'y prodaim a new Constitution. There is 
no law against debate or against propositions 
ofsany kind, however sweeping or radical they 
may be. But when men proceed from debat- 
ing to enforcing their propositions they become 
cmenable to the law and must answer for their 
The Secession Conventions of 
were -properly tolerated:as the dijs- 
ments of the abolitionists had been 
properly tolerated. The Fenian 
shred to found an Irish republic were per- 
But when the secessionists passed 
larations to deeds, and fired upon the 
futis, and seized 
tom-nouses; dnd when the Fenians attempted 
with arms to war upon a peaceful neigi- 
bor, the United States justly interfered. 

The President knew, as every body else knew, 
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fiery speeches of both parties. He knew, 


he had chosen willfully to ignore, the smothered 
hatred of the late rebels toward the Union men 
of every color. He may have considered the 
** Conservatives” wise; humane, and peaceful. 
He may have thought the Radicals wild and 
foolish. He kpew that the Mayor was a bitter 
rebel, whom he had pardoned into office. He 
knew that the courts had denounced the Con- 
vention, and he was expressly informed that 
they meant to indict the members. He could 
not affect ignorance of the imminent danger of 
rioting and bloodshed. Still, if, as he constant- 
ly asserts, Louisiana is rightfully in the same 
relation to the Union that New York is, he had 
no authority to say a word or to do an act in 
that State except ‘‘ on application of the Legis- 
lature, or of the Executive when the Legiéla- 
ture can not be convened.” Why did he pre- 
sume, then, to judge of the authority of the 
Convention? What has the President of the 
United States to do with the manner in which 
delegates to a State Convention are selected? 
If his own assertion be correct as to the present 
relation of Louisiana to the Union, the Presi- 
dent convicts himself of the most extraordinary 
and passionate act of executive usurpation and 
federal centralization recorded in our history. 

If, however, he had any right whatever tq in- 
tervene in the absence of a demand from ‘the 
Legislature or the Governor, it was on 4 
from the fact that Louisiana is held by the mili- 
tary power of the United States, in ~which ¢ase 
her present relation to the Union is not what 
the President declares it to be, and he has am- 
ple and absolute power to do in that State what- 
ever is necessary to keep the peace. And he 
knew, as he knew his own existence, that a ¢im- 
ple w ord to the military commander to presé¢rve 
the peace at all hazards would prevent disorder 
and save lives. He did not speak that word. 
Assuming to plant himself upon the Constitu- 
tion, which by his very act he violated, he tele- 
graphed to the Attorney-General of the State. 
He threw his whole weight upon the side of 
those from whom he knew in the nature. of 
things the disorder would proceed, and from 
whom it did proceed. He knew the city was 
tinder, and he threw in a spark. Every négro 
hater and every disloyal ruffian knew from) the 
President's dispatch that the right of the riti- 
zens to assemble and declare their yiews would 
not be protected. ‘The Mayot’s proclamation 
was a covert but distinct invitation to riot. | He 
announced to a city seething with passionate 
hatred of the Convention, that it would ™ re- 
ceive no countenance from the President.” It 
was simply saying, ‘* The Convention is at oor 
mercy.’ 

And the mob so understood it. A pre ces- 
sion of negroes carrying a United States) flag 
was attacked. It defended itself; and the work 
which one word from the President would have 
ar and which he had the full aor 

peak if he On its 
awfiil result. The rebel flag was again un- 
furled. ‘The men who had bravely resisted it 
for four years were murdered under its encour- 
agement, and while they were still lying warm 
in their blood the President telegraphed: that 
they were ‘fan unlawful assembly,” and that 
‘‘usurpation will not be tolerated” — words 
which he had no shadow of authority to nutter 
except by the same right which empowered him 
to save all those lives; a right which he dediined 
to exercise. 

The President, who has undertaken try his 
own arbitrary will to settle every —— of 
the war without consultation with the pre- 
sentatives of the people, says to the murdered 
men in New Orleans, ‘*‘ Why did you assume 
to act without obtaining the consent of the 
people?” The autumn elections will terribly 
echo that qnestion. Surveying the Exe¢utive 
action of eighteen months, with its plain itend- 
encies and apparent inspiration, seeing that 
it has left the President with no other ‘party 
than the most vehement of the late rebels at 
the South, the Copperheads at the North, and 
the timid and trimming adherents of the Union 
party, while the great mass of sturdy Union- 
ists in all parts of the country at the North 
and South still maintain the ground they have 

always held, those Union men will write upon 
the back of every ballot they cast at the com- 
ing elections, ‘*Usurpation will not be toler- 
ated;” and upon its face, ‘‘ Why did you assume 
to act without obtaining the consent of the peo- 
ple 


THE FALL OF A “GREAT iain 


Tue first message by the Atlantic telegraph 
was beautiful and appropriate, for it was 4 mes- 
sage of peace. It was also of signal historical 
importance, for it announced the fate of the 
Austrian empire. We said last week that we 
anticipated further war, unless Europe should 
insist upon the reduction of Austria as a\Great 
Power. ‘The news is that war has ceased, and 
ceased upon what seems to us the condition we 
named. For Bismarck certainly began the 
war to weaken Austria. He has been ngarvel- 
ously successful in the field, and Austria con- 
sChis te peace upon the terms he dictates. A 


campaign of less than a month has expelled 


the inflamed c pediidon of the city of New Or- | Austria from Italy, and excluded her froin Ger- 
Jeans, He had read, as we had all read, the | many. It has reduced her population by near- 


ly one-sixth, and of that which remains nearly 
one-half is German, which will naturally lean 
toward Germany and be a discordant element 
among the Sclavonians and Magyars, which 
make up the rest of the population. 

A “‘Great Power,” which declines to enter a 
Congress that wishes to divide her territory and 
submits the question to the sword, and which 
virtually by one great battle is then forced to 
yield and submit to division—forced to surren- 
der a province of 5,000,000 of inhabitants, and 
withdraw entirely from a Confederation of states 
of which she was the honorary head—is too 
sorely humiliated both in her own eyes and in 
the view of the world to be considered the same 
Great Power that she has been. Mr. Griap- 
STONE, indeed, says that she ought to he com- 
forted ; that she will still retain 33,000,000 of 
people ; that she will still have fertile countries ; 
that she will still have vast spaces of undével- 
oped territory, and that although she has not 
much sea-coast, still it would be hard to insist 
upon depriving her of Trieste. But is this the 
way to speak of a ‘‘Great Power?” If France 
should force England to relinquish Ireland, and 
compel her to agree not to enter future Euro- 
pean Congresses, and a Spanish statesman, com- 


menting upon the situation, should say that ‘ 


it would be hard to insist that England should 
give up Liverpool, would Mr. GLapsTong, as 
an Englishman, be consoled by hearing that 
England still retained Scotland and Wales, and 
might devote herself to binding them together 
by good institutions ? Would he feel that En- 
gland was still a ‘*Great Power” or a power 
upon sufferance ? 

Lord STanLey, the new British Foreign 
retary, evidently anticipates the erection of ‘‘a 
strong, compact empire extending over North 
Germany.” He does not call it by the name 
of Prussia, but it will be of course a German 
body with a Prussian head. This power in 
Middle Europe, with Italy as an ally, will cer- 
tainly not be less formidable than France. 
Germany, France, and Italy, with England, 
would then be a natural alliance against Russia. 
Austria might be an advanced-guard of Russia, 
but that is not to be a ‘‘Great Power.” How- 
ever gently, therefore, the case may be stated, 
it seems to be clear that the battle of Sadowa 
was a fatal blow to Austria; while the armis- 
tice agreed upon, when the enemy was within 
striking distance of Vienna, and the entire ac- 
ceptance of his terms—if the news be true—re- 
veals a consciousness of impotence which is an 
utter moral defeat. 

Yet under this heavy blow Austria sinks with 
little sympathy or sorrow from the world. For 
the world owes her nothing. Neither civil nor 
religious liberty, nor literature, nor art, nor 
science, have been enlarged or illustrated by 
her fostering care. She has been a ‘‘ Great 
Power” by brute force. She has ov errun prov- 


and held 
a nets, prisons, and terror she has maintained 


a sullen-union of protesting and alien peoples. 


The empire has been acamp. Its law was the 
sword; and if it falls, it falls as despots fall who 
have lived by blood and rapine. 


THE PERFORMANCE AT PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 


Mr. Herron, of New Orleans, writes to the 
Chairman.of the Democratic State Committee 


of Louisiana that, after seeing the massatre, 


he declines to serve as a delegate to the Phil- 
adelphia Convention. It is not surprising. 
There was not a rioter who fired upon the ne- 
groes or upon the members of the Convention 
who does not belong to the party of the Phila- 
delphia Convention. The ‘‘ Union” represent- 
ation from the late rebel States to Philadel- 
phia is drawn exclusively from the Union men 
who ‘‘hate niggers” and scorn equal rights. 


They denounce Congress because Congress re®* 


fuses to allow them-to count in the basis of 
their representation the ‘‘ niggers” whom they 
despise. They claim to be ‘‘ conservative,” 
because they insist that a voter in South Caro- 
lina shall have as much power at the polls as 
two or three voters in Illinois. ‘They swear at 
Congress as ‘‘ radical,” because it demands fair 
play. They are coming to Philadelphia, shoot- 
ing Union men on the way, because they know 
that they shall meet in the Convention VaL- 
LANDIGHAM, Who spat upon the flag, and Frer- 
NANDO Woop, who apologized to Rosert 
Toomss because he could not send him arms 
to fire upon Union men. They are coming to 
the Convention because they hope to rule it, 
and, with its assistance, to rule the country. 
We are very glad they are coming. We an- 
ticipate with great pleasure the spectacle of 
that assembly. It will be edifving to see Mr. 
VALLANDIGHAM With his foot upon the_flag, and 
General Dix with his arms around his neck, 
whispering fondly, ‘‘If any man hauls down 
the flag, shoot him on the spot.” It will be 
suggestive to observe Avcust Betwont, who 
allowed a young Englishman to wear a rebel 
badge in his house, graciously patronizing the 
neophyte Srwarp, who at last owns that Tam- 
many Hall is the only trne Union League ; aud 
the genial Ricumonp putting 
Weep in his pocket; and ALEXANDER H. 
STEPHENS, & paroled prisoner of the Govern- 


| 


ment, who still justifies the constitutionality of 
secession, teaching Postmaster-General Rax- 
DALL the alphabet of constitutional Union. 

We have never doubted what the result of 
the Convention would be. It will be either 
nothing or the reorganization of the Demv- 
cratic party. Mr. Weep and Mr. Raypatt 
and General Dix and Mr. Sewarp will act 
with the Democrats in the autumn elcctions, 
or they will return to the Union party. If 
they attempt a JoHNson ticket it will be merc- 
ly a second-hand FILitmMore performance of 
1856. If they sustain the Democratic party, 
which has no more intention of disbanding it- 
self than a snake of committing suicide, they 
will support a policy dictated by those who, 
like Mr. Sferuens, hold the doctrine of con- 
stitutional secession, and who believe that tran- 
quillity is possible while a seventh of the pop- 
ulation are excluded from all political power, 
and one scction of the country is politically 
preferred to the other. 

As for purging the Convention, it is simply 
impossible. Every body will come except the 
earnest and intelligent Union men of the coun- 


‘try. Such men from.the North and South and 


East and West are not expected nor invited. 
It is a Convention of those who oppose Con- 
gress, and who hold that Mayor Monror, of 
New Orleans, is a truer Union man than An- 
DREW J. Hamitton, of Texas. From such a 
body how can Mr. VaLLanpicHam be excluded? 
He hates Congress and Radicals and “‘ niggers ;” 
he defends the President and Jerrerson Da- 
vis; believes in the equal rights of the States, 
and despises those of the people of the States 
if they are of an improper complexion. What 
more would a ‘‘ Conservative Union” Conven- 
tion have? The test question must be, in the 
nature of the case, not what was but what is 
a man’s Unionism. And the proofs in every 
case will be the same. ‘‘Do you go for put- 
ting down Radicals and ‘niggers?’” ‘‘I do.” 
** Do you love the Union aecording to Delegate 
Sterpuess?” do.” ‘Pass in.” 

And when once in, the positive and not the 
negative element will control. It will not be 
what Bismarck called ‘‘the perfumed moder- 
ates;” not those who don’t agree with all that 
Congress has done, but would like to see a 
better spirit at the South; not the lukewarm 
but the boiling-hot element which will stir the 
pot. The Daily News has already notified Mr. 
RayMonpD that he must not hope to enter. The 
Times, indeed, retorts that Mr. Bex Woop must 
be excluded. But the political contest in this 
country is between active and earnest forces. 
Mr. Woop represents one of them, and Mr. Rar- 
MOND does not represent the other. But who- 
ever falls between will be ground to powder. 


“ALL RIGHT”.AT LAST. 


Tue cable is ‘all right,” but where is Ds 
Savuty? A pensive public, in the midst of its 
gratification and delight, looks eagerly at tlie 
signature of every dispatch, and still hesitates 
and doubts and wonders, for how can it be sure 
unless it reads, *‘ All right, De Sauty.” In- 
deed itis a cruel fate. The directors owe to 
the world a distinct reply to the question, 
**Where is De Sacty?” By what authority 
did the Great Eastern sail without him? For 
what reason was he left behind? What is he 
doing? Where is he doingit? Is De Sauty 
“all right?” Where is De Sacty? 

Wherever he may be, however, the cable is 
here. -Another of the great steps is taken in 
the mastery of man over the world in which he 
was placed to ‘‘subdue it,” and it has been 
taken as noisclessly as if it were the rising of a 
new star. The editorials in the papers were 
not even leaded. The headings were less tre- 
mendons than those which often announce or- 
dinary events. The news was received as a 
matter of course. For so great is the confi- 
dence of men in man that it appeared nobody 
seriously doubted it would be done. But as 
the attempt had failed twice there was a possi- 
bility that the present cffort would not succeed, 
and no one allowed himself too warm an ¢x- 
pectation. 

We spoke last week of the influence of tlw: 
Atlantic Telegraph upon the commercial rela - 
tions of this country and Europe. In his req. y 
to Mr. Fre.p’s congratulatory telegram, Secre- 
tary SewaRp rather unnecessarily sugges#:ed 
what in a certain case its political value miy!* 
havebeen. But its general influence and waiue 
are quite incaleulable. It is, however, a ‘plain 
and pleasant truth that whatever brings nations, 
and parts of nations, nearer together temds to 
better intelligence and consequent peace. ‘Telc- 
graphs and railroads are true pacificators. The 
slight threads that run over the highways trem- 
bling and singing in every breeze are but types 
of the fine and sensitive fibres of sympathy and 
understanding which they weave around the 
minds and lands which they connect. Wars 
will not be immediately abolished by the appli- 
cation of steam to travel, or of electricity to 
communication. But not to speak of their 
actual service in shortening the duration of 
wars, they are, and this is their chief signifi- 


' cance, indicative of the progress of that higher 


civilization which will finally appea! te reasca 
and not to brute force, 
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It is not the least agreeable reflection of the 
many which salute the completion of the great 
work, that the energy and inextinguishable en- 
thusiasm of Crrus W. Frexp are thes justified 
and rewarded. There have been many fanat- 
ics, and of many kinds, in this country, such 
as Sam Apams, Ropert Forton, Cur Wuir- 
ney, Jonny C. Catnovun, and Jonn Browy, and 
to this illustrious company Mr. Freip’s name 
will be added. Fanaticism is simply that quali- 
ty of indomitable tenacity and persistence which 
accomplishes a purpose. It is the driving wheel 
of the world. It is the salt that saves socicty 
from stagnation. It seems foolish and imprac- 
ticable until the work is done, and then the 
faith and will which were reviled as Fanati- 
cism are revered as Genius. Failure could not 
frighten Mr. Fretp, nor skepticism disheart- 
en, and eight years of unflagging devotion are 
crowned with complete triumph. He has hot 
only caused two continents, separated by an 
ocean, to touch each other, but he has given 
every toiling and doubtful inventor new faith 
and tenacity, and he has tanght the world a 
more generous sympathy with what seems vis- 
ionary endeavor. 

It is ‘all right” with Mr. Fiery; but is De 


also, all right ?” 


GENERAL SHERIDAN’S OPINION. 


At this moment it is interesting and import- 
ant to know General Swerrpan’s view of the 
feeling of the late insurgent section. He is 
not an ** Abolitionist” nor a ‘‘ Radical,” in the 
ordinary sense. A late correspondent says: 


* He said there was an undoubted change for the worse 
in the attitude of the South within the last six monthe, 
and bad rymptoms appeared to be increasing. It now 
looked as if these trifaitusited people were once more { pre- 
cipitate their own wiisfortume. Nothing could have been 
more considerate than the disposition of the nation toward 
its defeated foes, even in the heat of passion and flush of 
victory; and had the rebels only manifested a tetpper cor- 
re-pondingly reasonable—as, tm@eed, was very natural to 
be expected after such chastisement—there could have 
been no further difficulty. The South evidently had no 
etutermen, else so plain a problem would not continue to 
be so bungled; for it should be Gear that no class, once 
eet free, can long remain diefranchised ; and as they ought 
to have forestalled their foes in giving freedom to that 
class in war, ro afterward common sense onght to have 
prompted at least the latter profence in making allies in 
peace of thoee with whom they are bound henceforth to 
live. Instead, however, it appeared certain that the reb- 
els had leatned nothing from ex and would, in 
fact, drive their only chance into unfriendly hands. The 
safety of the public peace and of the private rights of 
Union men in the South still required the mediation of a 
rufficient military force; and if calle wpon to give bis 
testimony it should be that the United States troops ought 
Dot yet to be removed from the South.” 


Recent events in General Swertpax's De- 
partment certainly tend to confirm his view. 


THE < THE 


‘ VENGRANCE” OF 
UNION PARTY. 


Icpcr B. R. Cuxtis, of Boston, an eminent 
‘< conservative,” and therefore avery mild sup- 
porter of the late war, has written a letter in 
favor of the Philadelphia Convention, in which 
he says that he hopes that body will rebuke 
‘“‘the spirit of hatred” which he is pleased to 
remark is inconsistent with ‘‘true love of our 
brethren.” Other eminent “ conservatives,” 
and especially those who fomented the New York 
riots of 1868, are equally concerned lest our 
neighbors and fellow-citizens should not be suf- 
ficiently loved. The charge is sometimes in- 
sinuated, sometimes loudly asserted, that Con- 
gress and the Union party demand vengeance 
upon the late rebels, and that the motive of the 
security they seck for national tranquillity is 
nothing but the desire of revenge. The con- 
clusion to which it is hoped this accusation will 
drive the country is, that if we would imme- 
diately inaugurate the reign of Christian char- 
ity we must intrust thegovernment, at the next 
election, to the patrons of the Graft riots, with 
St. CLement, of Ohio, at their head. 

What, then, are the facts? The facts are 
simply that the Union party, the party of the 
successful maintenance of ‘the Union and Gov- 
ernment, have neither asked ‘nor executed one 
solitary stroke of retaliation or revenge against 
‘any individual or State:coneerned in the rebell- 
ion. Many soldiers and some civilians still 
hold, as the President:constantly taught, that if 
there be a law against treason, and if any citi- 
zen is convicted by an impartial trial, he should 
be solemnly hung as a traitor. This may be 
impolitic, but to denounee such a feeling as a 
desire of vengeance is to misuse words willfally. 
It is to say that if Wiixes Boor had been 
arrested immediately after his crime, and had 
been lawfully tried and convicted, it would have 
been vengeance and. an outburst of spirit 
of hatred,” which Judge Cvnrs tells us is in- 
consistent ** with true love of our brethren,” to 
demand that the law be executed. The simple 
truth is, that there was never at any time in any 
country so conclusive a victory won, after so 
tremendous and vital a struggle, in which the 
attitu.'e of the victors was so perfectly reason- 
able and humane as that of the loyal citizens 
of the United States known as the Union party. 
The cry of vindictiveness is the mere angry 
shout of a baffled faction, which Judge Curtis 
and others condescend to swell. And it would 
be a curious inquiry whether it is not a “‘ spirit 


sons and political sympathies nearer home which 
inspires them to lend their support to the 
charge. 

The only revenge sought by those who have 
saved the Union is a security that its peace 
slmall not be imperiled by conferring increased 
pdlitical power upon those who tried to destroy 
it; and a law that those who from political am- 
bition led the insurrection shall be ineligible to 
palitical preferment at the pleasure of the loyal 
people inCongress. They seek neither proscrip- 
tien, confiscation, executions, nor exile for the 
defeated. Yet the ‘‘ Conservative” party which 
uttered a great cry of rage when Joun Brown, 
with a handful of men, made a raid for liberty 
into Virginia, and smiled grim assent when the 
brave old man was hung, now when hundreds 
of thousands of men have made a raid for slav- 
ery against the Union and Government at such 
fearful cost of loyal suffering and blood, call it 
‘“vindictive,” and “‘ revengeful, and a proof of 
‘*hatred” if the United States, without harm- 
ing a single hair of a single head of the raid- 
ets, says firmly and only that they shall not 
have gained increased power in the Union. 


INFLUENCE OF EARLY EDUCA- 
| TION ON HEALTH. 


gir we were to announce it as a fact that the gen- 
eral plan of training horses is injurious to them, not 
only lessening their strength and speed, but laving 
the foundation for varions diseases, we think that 
wery many of the trainers and owners of horses 
would earnestly consider our views. But we doubt 
whether a similar announcement about the train- 
ing of children in our schools would receive mach 
attention from parents and teachers, Why? Not 
lecause a horse is really estimated to be of more 
value than a child, for this is certainly not true of 
most persons. What, then, is the reason? It is 
found in the fact alluded to in a previous article, 
that it is the common notion that the training of 
the mind must of necessity impair the phvsical 
flowers. One can not realize how deeply rooted 
is this error in the general sentiment, unless he 
particularly observes the evidences of its existence. 
We see it continually in the modes of expression 
used by fond parents in relation to the influence 
of study upon the health of their children. There 
is eviderth a sort of satisfaction mingled with their 
regrets, and to be ‘‘sicklied o'er with the pale cast 
ef thought” is so sure a passport to commendation, 
not only in advanced but in young scholars, that 
the temptations lead strongly in that direction. 

A very ruinous part of this error is in the sup- 
position that all that is lost to the physical in such 
cases is so much gain tothe mental. The individu- 
al is to be looked upon as a whole, made up of mind 
and body most intimately connected, so that what- 
ever injures the one more or less injures the other. 
If, then, in the cultivation of the mind due regard 
be paid to the body, the mind will be stronger and 
flo more work than it could if the bodily powers 


impaired and der It is to be . 
bered that ft ls not mere 


experiences from bodily debility, but with this the 
leranged nerves inflict a morbid irritation upon the 
mind. 

Sometimes the error we are combating is carried 
to such an extent that the idea is entertained that 
smind is essentially refined and elevated by this im- 
pairment of the physical condition. The influence 
is, on the contrary, positively deteriorating ; some- 
‘times even corrupting. Much of the sickly senti- 
mentalism and morbid unnaturalness of thought 
comes from this source, marring largely our current 
literature. Whenever there is healthy thought 
with impaired and deranged physical powers, it is 
healthy in spite of this impairment and derange- 
ment. Though vigor of body is not essential to 
vigor of mind, it certainly strongly favors it, and at 
‘the same time is not in the least inconsistent with 
mental refinement. We have seen many a pale 
and thin student become ruddy and stout from a 
proper course of exercise, without any a of refine- 
ment of the mind, but with addition to its vigor, 
sometimes very decidedly manifested. 

The injury which is done in education to the 
physical powers is not obvious in advanced schol- 
ars, for the simple reason that we have in them the 
accumulated results of the harm inflicted during a 
long course of years, beginning in early childhood. 
And often the worst part of the injury is experienced 
in the earliest years, when the brain, the chief or- 
gan of the nervous system, is in a soft and growing 
condition, and therefore easily impressed. Mind 
and brain are so intimately connected that we are 
in the habit of speaking of the brain as representing 
the mind; and so we say that if we puzzle and 
addle the soft brain with things only fit for brains 
that have acquired their full firmness, we shall mar 
it in its growth and make it liable to disease. The 
foundation of many an attack of inflammation of 
the brain or of insanity in adult life has been laid 
in childhood in the school-room. 


Much is said, and very properly, of making 
children spend too much time in study. Brains as 
well as muscles may be overburdened with work. 
But the difficulty is not altogether in the amount 
of labor, but partly in the character of it. The 
more interested and satisfied the mind is in its work 
the less is the liability of harm from it. But there 
is commonly little of satisfaction or interest in the 
school-room. Learning is made too much a weari- 
some drudgery. The child is obliged to learn words 
and forms of statement and rules, of which he un- 
derstands little or nothing, while the food which his 
mind naturally most craves is cruelly withheld. He 
wants to know about things, and his mind is crammed 
with mere words, As well might you feed your cat- 
tle on dry husks in place of corn. 

An attempt is made to relieve the tedium of the 
common mode of education by various incentives to 


competition ; but this introduces an unnatural and 


| of hatred” upon their part toward certain per- 


feverish excitement, which really ministers to the 
harm that is done to both mind and body by the 
drudgery of mere drilling. The only remedy is to 
be found in so conducting education that the natwral 
desire for knowledge may be suitably gratified. That 
the mind of the child has such a desire, afid is not 
naturally averse to acquiring knowledge, is a fact 
that can be learned only by furnishing proper food 
to the mind ina propermanner. And it is just here 
that a grand reform in education is needed. Not 
only should more time be given to physical cul- 
ture, but the mode of mental culture should be 
radically changed. The change which we advocate 
is necessary both for the full and symmetrical de- 
velopment of mind and the highest physical cul- 
ture in the educated. The details of this change we 
should like to notice, but our limits forbid. The 
subject is one which deserves a serious examination 
from all who are interested in education, and it is 
high time that drilling in words and forms and 
technicalities should cease to be considered the 
chief business of the teacher, and take its proper 
place as subservient to the educing of thought. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE CHOLERA. 


Joet as we have the news that the cholera has become 
epidemic in London, the disease is becoming here less 
alarming. Still the mortaliiy report for this city during 
the week ending August 4 is very high. The total num- 
ber of deaths from all causes, including those which oc- 
curred in the institutions, was 949, of which 239, or one- 
fourth, were from cholera. The latest reports from the 
islands and institutions were very encouraging. 

Dr. Harris, speaking of the ravages of cholera abroad, 
says: ** The fatal ravages of the epidemic at latest dates 
in the city of Amiens, where 1000 perished in the first few 
days out of a population of only 65,000; at Antwerp, 
where from 40 to SO have shed in a day; at Berlin, 
with more than 5° deaths to 80 cases daily; at Delft, 
with 220 deaths to 396 cases; and in various towne in Hol- 
land, this seurmmer, 3866 deaths in a total of 6646 caees; 
and now in Southampton, London, and Liverpool, where 
the infection haa begun to localize itself in its old haunts, 
and where, in cases that untreated in the first moment« 
of the diarrhaea, more than half the victims of cholera died, 
are proving that the nature and tendencies of the present 
epidemic do not differ from those of the previous years." 


THE PUBLIC DEBT. 


The Public Debt o. the United States, as it stood on the 
Ist of Angust inst., amounted to $2,633,009,276, being a 
reduction since the previons statement of June 1, in sixty 
days, of $87,180,091. In the eame period the further eum 
of $16,814,650, in the temporary Currency obligations of 
the Treasury, has been funded into Five-Twenty 6 per 
cent. gold-bearing stocks of 1865. The present is by 
far the most favorable statement of the progress in reduc- 
tion of the Public Debt yet reported. It ie $12,000,000 or 
€15,000,000 better than was generally looked for, anid 
shows a grand reduction from the maximuin of the Public 
Debt, unprovided for in August last, of one hundred and 
twen/-four million of dollara—say $124,153,9°9. Since 
the 1st June the Gold Coin in the Treasury has increared 
from $50,679,957 to $61,322,126. 

NEWS ITEMS. 

The Assistant-C of the Freedmen’s Bureau 
in Georgia has made application for authority to place 
Stewart County under martial law, on account of the in- 
disposition of the civil authorities té do justice to the 
freedmen. The citizens have even joined with the riot- 
ere in murdering freedmen after they were arrested and 
bound. A judge killed with his own hands a freedman, 
and was allowed to escape unpunished. The offenve of 


A 


the negro was that he had defended his home aguinst a 
gang of robbers. 

The published 2 that have been kidnapped 
on the seaat of Fl: aod to Cuba is denied at the 
Navy tn the reports the De- 
partment directed Commodore low, commanding the 
Gulf Squadron, to ke a thorough Investigaiion of the 


the slightest foundation. 

Attorney-General Stanberry has given an opinion that 
the nominations for public offices rejected during the sez- 
sion of the Senate can be legally made by the President 
during the recess, 


John Ross died in Washington on the night of Angnset 3, 
aged about 75 years. It was not until he signed the re- 
cent treaty between the United States and the Cherokee 
Nation tliat he was restored to his former privileges and 
again recognized as the Chief, which position he held for 
forty years. His remains will ultimately be taken to 
Cherokee Country for interment. 


ThesJohnson State Convention met in New Haven, Au- 
gust 2. Nearly 200 people, including members and spec- 
tators, were present. Senator Dixon presided, and read a 
lengthy addresa, condemning the policy of Congress and 
sustaining that of President Johnvon. Resolutions in the 
same tone were adopted. Thirty-nine delegates were ap- 
pointed to the Philadelphia Convention. 


The Douglds monument at Chicago will, when complet- 
ed, somewhat resemble Brock's monument on Queenstown 
lieights. The base is to be fifty feet high, the shaft forty 
feet, and a statue ten feet high, surmounting the whole. 
It will be made of the white limestone. 


One of three guerrillas recently captured and hung near 
Little Rock, Arkansas, proved to be a woman. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


THE GERMAN WAR, 


On July 18 Archduke Albert formally assumed the com- 
mand of the Austrian Army. In his address to the army 
he alludes to the victory qt Custozza, and speaks of the 
result of the battle of Sadowa as an “ undeserved disas- 


On July 14 the Federal Diet took its departure from 
Frankfort-on-the-Main to Aug~burg. 

In regard to Biemarck, and the support of hie poliey by 
the German States, the London Times, of July 18, makes 
the following comments: 

“ Sixteen of the emaller States have accepted the Bis- 
marck programme, and are fain to be devoured. Three 
of the larger Sovereigns—H anover, Saxony, and Hesse— 
have forfeited their throne by that absence which ‘al- 
ways puts men in the wrong,’ and will only be reinstalled 
upon show of penitence and amendment. There is 
henceforward to be only ~ne, will in the Fatherland—the 
will of the Prussian statesman, who, after overcoming all 
resistance, offers to abdicate his power into the hands of 
a National Parliament. On one point only that assembiy 
will have no occasion to deliberate. The m'litary and 
diplomatic functions belonging to the Executive of the ft- 
ture State have already been absolutely, exclusively, and 
irrevocably vested in the hands of Prussia. On all oth- 
er subjects the people’s representatives will have carte 
blanche, and they will cut the cloth of the Royal and 
Dueal mantles of the minor Princes according to the pat- 
tern that seems best to them: and will doubtless give 

of more than German — and ingenuity in fix- 
ing the limits of a Sovereign Power which the prerog- © 
atives of peace and war have forever departed. 

“Tt is no wonder if all Europe, if Germany, and even 
of Prnesia herself seem aa yet to expenence some difficulty 
in realizing the full extent of the change which the events 
of the last three weeks have wrought on the destinie: of 
that country. German pereeption is proverbially siow ; 
German action deliberate. It is only now. when the well 
laid and beiter executed plans of General Moitke have led 


| 


the victorious armfes of the Crown Prince and o 
Frederick Charles to the gates of Vienna, that =e mee 
like spontaneous movement becomes perceptible among 
the ranks of Teutonic patriotism; and the men of Hano. 
ver and Brunswick, of Bremen and Hamburg, of Hesse, 
Oldenburg, and Mecklenburg, now join hands in support 
of Bi«marck’s programme of Federal Reform. Thirty mill- 
ions of North Germans, mostly Protestants, are one in 
mind and heart, and, whatever changes fortune may have 
in store, the enfferings of the present wag will have to 
hailed as the birth-throes of German nationality, at lea 
as far as the line of the Main and the Bohemian Mount- 


ai 
““Sonth of that river and of those hi nds nothing 
but confneion and discord seem to prevail. The victory 
of Aschaffenburg has thrown open to the Prussians the 
gates of the old City of the Bund, and that mere Rump 
of a Diet has been driven in minions flight to Angs- 
burg. The Prussians entered Frankfort on Monday even- 
ing amidst the cordial weleome of the inh ybitants, afid the 
demoralization of the Federals fs so complete as to compel 
the Bavarian ment to sue for a three days’ armia- 
tice with the Prussians. It is possible that the march of 
invasion may on this side stop at the Main. The Prus- 
sians would rather not meddle with the country beyend 
that river, and an extenxion of hia power over South Ger 
many did not certainly enter into Count Hismarck’s caltu- 
lations, Matters are nevertheless ripe for great changes 
even in thore Franconian and Swabian dietricta, The ap 
peal of the Emperor Francis Joseph to tho Emperor Na- 
poleon has produced that effect which it was eo easy to 
anticipate. The dread of a French Prétectorate at the 
of a new Confederation of the Rhine has sent a shud- 
der through the veins even of the mort reckless Democrat 
and Ultramontane of Wurtemburg and Baden. We hear 
every where of pamphiets and proclamations to the Ger- 
man e, urging co-operation with Pruseia as the only 
means & safety for the common Fatherland: we hear of 
invectives against Austria, as the foreign, Slavo Magyar, 
effete, Roman Catholic, half civilized State. that could 
never again place iteelf at the head of Germany, and 
which yet stands in the way of German union under Prus- 
sian supremacy, and does not shrink from the uunatural 
policy of calling in foreign intervention, Should the Ger- 
man Parliament, as it is expected, meetin Frankfort or 
Dresden at the beginning of next Septeniber, it is difficult 
to conceive how the members from the Southern German 
States can be excluded from it, It was eary tor Cavour 
and Napoleon to give the first «tart to the instinct of unity 
in the Italian people, but when once awakened it soon be~ 
come impossible for the first movers to keep that instinct 
within the limits which-they would fain have preeeribed. 
The Germans, it is trne, do not jump ag conclusions with 
the same ardor and alacrity as their Sonthern neighbors, 
but it Is possible that Biemarck may have raized a ghost 
which it may be beyond even hi« power to Iny.” 
Advices by the cable of the 4th instant inform ne that 
the Peace Conference is to be held at Pragne, and that the 
preliminaries of negotiations have already been agreed 
upon. These include the withdrawal of Austria ffom the 
German Confederation, the cession of Venetia, the loss of 
her share in the Danish Pnchies, and the payment by her 
of a large share of the war expenses of her adversaries. 
Germany is to be divided into two cogfederations, sepa- 
rated by the lineof the Main. The Northern Union will 
be controlled by Prussia, and the Soufhern probably by 
Kavaria. 
The Moravian, with news to the 27th ultimo, brings in 
tellizence of an engagement th»t took place before Pfer- 
burg, jost before the armistice wus agreed upon, in“rhich 
the Auetrians were defested. A Haggxrian gion has 
been formed in Silesia for the invasion of Hungary in case 
peace is not declared. 
The City of Bostom, with advices to Jxily 26, gives very 
little news that hed not already heeninticipated. 
The preliminaries of peace proposed by Prussia and 
approved by France a:e officially snno@need as follows: 
Austria to recognize the dis#olntion of the former Ger- 
man Bund and the organiZ%ation of @ new Confederation 
from which she would excivded. 
The north of Gerptiny to form a union under the mill. 
tary and diplomatic direction of Prussia. 

The options? ation of a union of South Germany as 
an independent international body. 

Natiowal bonds between these two anions. 

The annexation of the Elbe Duchies to Prussia, with 
the exception of the Danish portion of Schleswig. 

Part payment by Austria of the Prussian war expences, 

The maintenance of the integrity of Austria, with the 

exception of Venetia, se 

A more detailed version of the an - 

to the & part 
of Hanover, and Electoral Herne, co ag to establish a large 
rate al communication between the whole of her terri 


All the states to the north of the Main to form a con- 
federation, of which Prussia sheuld have the perpetual 
presidency, which she should represent abroad, and of 
which the military forces, organized In the same way as 
her own army, #hould be placed under her command, 

The states to the south ef the Maip to be at liberty to 
form among themselv: « a distinct confederation, to which 
Austria, by reason of her German territories, should be 
admitted. 

Should these two Confederationa think fit to eetablish 
relations between each other for affairs common to both, 
by means of reunions of Plenipotent{aries or a Diet, the 
presidency to belong to Prussia, and the votes to he eo ar- 
ranged as to give ten to the Northern Confederation and 
six to the Southern. 

Austria to preserve the whole of her territory, with the 
exception of Venetia, which would be handed orer te Ttaly. 

Austria to pay to Prnesia a war indemnity of 200,000,000 
francs, but in this sum would be considered the portion 
of the Austrian debt which Italy would take upon herself 
by reason@f the cession of Venetia, 


ENGLAND, 


On Friday night, August 2, the bill for a renewal of the 
suspension of the writ of Adbcas corpyra in Ireland was 
read a second time in the British House of Commona, 
Mr. Gladstone supported the Government, end expressed 
his admiration of the manner in which our Government 
had treated the Fenians in this country, 

ARMISTICE IN ITALY. 

On July 25 a suspension of hostilities for cicht days was 
concluded between the Italians and the Anstrians. 

Previous to the armistice the Italians had been very 
cuccessful in the Southern Tyrol, 


THE NAVAL BATTLE AT LISSA, 


The following is the Italian account, contained in a let. 
ter from Florence, dated July 21. ‘The following official 
account of the naval engagement betwern the Anstrian and 
Italian fleets, dated “the Straits of Lisea, July 20," has 
been received here: ** The Austrian squadron not having 
made its appearance, as expected, on the evening of the 
18th, some of our iron-ciad vessels forced their way yexter- 
day into the Port St. Georges. This morning disembark- 
ation commenced, when the naval védettes signaled that 
the epemy’s squadron wasin sight. The Italian fleet put 
out to meet them, and a battlecommenced, Admiral Per. 
sano hoisted his flag on the Affonda/ore and bore down 
upon the Austrian fleet under a heavy fire. The stern of 
the Austrian admiral’s vessel was destroyed. The fight 
was very severe. We lost the iron-clad Re d’ Italia, which 
the Admiral had left, and which sang frem a collision with 
the enemy at the commencement of the battle, 

“ The iron-clad gun-boat Palestra caught fife, and the 
commander and crew refused to leavathe vessel, She biew 
up amidst their cries of * Long live the King! Long live 
Italy!’ No other-vesrel was lost or fell into the enemy's, 
hands. The Admiral renewed the attack upon the Aus 
trian aquadron, which retired to Lesina, without waiting 
for out fleet to come up, and the Austrians continuing their 
retreat, the Italian squadron remaised mistress of the 
scene of action. The damages sustained by the enemy ate 
considerable.” Further intelli is The crew 

vit- 


of the Re d’ Italia were nearly all picked up by the 
tortie Bav 

Further information received here (Florence) from J_is- 
ea reports that one Austrian man-ofjwar and two steamers 
were sunk by the fire of the Italiamisquadron. 

Deputy Bozzio is stuted to have 
gagement. 


been killed in the en- 
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_THE MURDERS AT SUNSET CANON. 


I. 

Ix 185- I was practicing law in Mariposa, Cali- 
fornia, with a friend and partner named Ichabod 
Thorne. We -had a lucrative and free-and-easy 
time of it among the Mariposians and the wild, 
rough miners and cattle-raisers of the vicinity. 
The Vigilance Committee was then a thing of the 
past; there were rude court-houses, sheriffs, half- 
civilized policemen, and other formulas, and fre- 
quently honest attempts at the administration of 
justice, to be met with even at the foot of the Sierra 
Nevada; and consequently my profession found 
employment as the emergencies of the times arose. 
True, the Californians were still fond of taking jus- 
tice in their own hands, and our prim, legal gallows 
was now and then robbed of its prey by the violence 
vf the mob, But we were accustomed to regard 
such eccentricities good-naturedly, as arising from 
the mere force of habit, and were pretty well con- 
t‘nt so long as we could charge heavy fees, and 
have them paid in the bright yellow dust which 
was not only the cause of the presence, in that not 
very inviting region, of nine-tenths of the inbabit- 
ants, but also of nine-tenths of the crimes from 
which I reaped my own pecuniary harvest. 

It was at the close of a pleasant showery Sunday, 
just at the commencement of the rainy season, 
which here endures for several months, that I sat 
in the ** office” portion of our rude cabin in Mari- 
posa, awaiting my partner’s return. Ile had been 
visiting the Gonzagos, some very dear friends of 
ours, at Sunset Cafion. This locality was about 


‘thirty miles northeast of Mariposa, at the very foot 


of the towering Sierras, and was aptly and beauti- 
fully named, from the loveliness of the spot itself 
and the general grandeur of the surrounding scen- 
erv. 

The cafion was the property of Santiago de Gon- 
zago, who occupied it entirely as a ranche, and who 
was esteemed one of the best and wealthiest of the 
native Californians of that vicinity—perhaps of 
the entire country. He had a large number of 
peons in his employment, possessed more mules, 
sheep, and cattle thari he could readily count, be- 
sides being interested in large quartz-mining claims 
turther south, and the great castle-like building of 
adobe, where he resided with his wife and his daugh- 
ter Inez, was quite a primitive place in its way. 
Gonzago was generally known throughout the 
country as **the Don.” 

_ Ever since our residence at Mariposa—a period 
of nearly two years—Thorne and |] had been accus- 
tomed to spend our Sundays at the Gonzago Ranche, 
and months before this particular Sunday my hand- 
sume young partner had lost his heart, and was gen- 
erally regarded as the accepted suitor of the fair 

In the evening, late, Thorne came in from the 
Don's. 

‘** You found them all well, of course?” 

“Yes, and I had a jolly time. *But have you 
heurd the news ?” 

‘* None at all,” I replied. 

** Why that devil La Mort and his rangers are at 
work again. Only three days ago, in the Long 
(zully of the second ridge, four miners were mur- 
dered in their cabin, and all their ‘loot’ seized. Of 
course it was the work of that French fiend; for, 
“pu know, we heard of him being near Fort Miller 
only a week ago, and he was then on his way up 
the valley.” 

* Pshaw! it is absurd to ascribe half the mur- 
ders in California to that poor devil of a French- 
man. He’s bad enough, God knows, but he is not 
ubiquitous.” 

Despite my ridiculing his suspicions I must say 

I vas somewhat alarmed at what I had heard, and | 
was glad enough to be assured by my friend that he 
had persuaded the Don to use additional precautions 
in guarding his house. This *“‘ La Mort” was a 
irench freebooter and murderer, who bad for many 
months been the terror of San Joaquin valley and 
tue Tulare district. I never heard his real name, 
nor exactly how he came by the terrible sobriquet 
by which he was widely known—for there were but 
few of his countrymen ia California, and even the 
destroying band, of which he was the ostensible 
head, was mostly composed of Mexicans, with a few 
desperadoes from the jails and penitentiaries of the 
Eastern States. Asis usually the case with crim- 
inals who are seldom seen, and who oy ate in wild 
and sparsely populated countries, this villain got 
credit for more rascalities than it would be possible 
for him to perform. 

Just as we were preparing to turn in there was a 

knock at the door, and I admitted astranger. The 
still falling rain, and consequent muddy ground, 


had hindered my hearing the approach of his horse, 4 


which I now perceived standing in front of the 
house, The stranger was a medium-sized, wiry- 
looking fellow, with short sand} whiskers, rather 
sinister green eyes, thoroughly dressed to meet the 
emergency of the weather, and with a certain offi- 
cial brusqueness in his manner and address. The 
moment I saw him J thought him to be a sheriff or 
sheriff's deputy from some neighboring county ; and 
so, according to his own statement, he proved to be. 

‘Is this Mr. U ?” he said, gruffly, but with 
a sort of politeness in his tone, which also appeared 
to contain a slightly foreign accent. 

I bowed assent, and he continued: 

‘*Farceur is my name. I am the chief of the 
San Francisco detective force. You have doubtless 
heard of me before?” 

I herewith surrendered my veracity to my desire 
to be polite by signifying that fame of Mr. Farceur, 
(Lc famous San Francisco Detective, had penetrated 
iur deeper into the interior than Mariposa, 

‘I am in the special employment at present,” 
continued Mr Farceur, ‘‘ of a wealthy firm—Messrs. 
L & Co.—of San Francisco, for the capture of 
« notorious thief and scoundrel, through whom thev 
have lost heavily. I was directed to call upon you 
and your partner by Mr. Stanwix, their attorney 
atlaw. Here is my badge.” 

Detective Farceur hereupon threw open his heavy 
riding-cloak and displayed an elaborately ted 


German-silver badge, or shield; but it scarcely 
needed this display, I thought, to determine the | 
office of the wearer. In my professional capacity | 


gentry, and my present visitor’s entire bearing was . 
of the Detective par excellence. Every word 
he uttered was given with that premeditated terse- | 
ness which he would have displayed in the witness- 
box, while confronting the criminal whom he had 
hunted down to justice; he accompanied hiniself 
with explanatory gestures, and that keen, restless, 
half-evil green eye of his would dance about in his 
head from one object to another as he spoke till you 
thought that it could have no interest in the own- 
er’s words, while at the same time it appeared won- 
derfully wide-awake. As I received and made a 
mental note of these im almost immediate- 
ly, and as I was well acquainted with Mr. Stan- 
wix, the gentleman mentioned, and knew him to 
be in the employment of the San Francisco firm ' 
alluded to by my visitor, I shook the latter by the 
band and asked him to take a seat before the fire. 
On second thoughts.I invited him to partake of the 
evening meal, the remnants of which still covered 
the little table in the middle of the room. He ac- 
cepted my hospitality without any profusion of 
thanks, and ate like a very hungry man; while 
Thorne, weary after his long ride, threw himself 
upon the bed in another corner of the room without 
undressing, and was soon sound asleep. | 
Detective Farceur signified that he intended to 
remain all night, if I had no objection, and, as I 
made none, all night he accordingly staid — onl 
leaving the room long enough to stable and feed his 
horse in the rough shed which answered for that 
purpose immediately Lack of the house. | 
Farceur appeared to be very fond of talking, and 
he talked well. According to his own account his 
exploits in his peculiar branch of adventure were 
of a most marvelous character. He appeared to 
have spent his life in chasing thieves and forgers 
and murderers all over the inhabitable globe. | 
made a wide margin for every thing'‘he said. In- 
deed, one or two of his yarns were, to my own 
knowledge, entirely without foundation; but then 
he was very entertaining, and, in fact, quite witty 
at times, so that I threw no cold water on his gar- 
rulity by letting him see that I knew him to be a 
liar. His powers of mimiery were also quite mar- 


‘velous. By a sudden twist of his short, stumpy 


nose he would make himself appear nigh a century 
old, or another skillful arrangement of his features 
would give him the fresh, blooming apfearance of 4 
country clown; while his flexibility of voice ac- 
companied his assumed characters to perfect ion. 

It was some time before it occurred to me to ask 
him the object of his presence in Mariposa. Im- 
agine my surprise when he coolly informed me that 
he was in search of the famous La Mort. 

‘‘La Mort!” I exclaimed. “Is it possible that 
that villain can be captured ?” 

‘*There is one man in California who can and 
will capture him,” said Farceur. 

** And who may that be ?” | 

“Modesty forbids me mentioning names,” was 
the complacent reply. | 

“Qh}. Abi” 

Then this intensely modest man proceeded to give 
me recitals of numerous desperate hand-to-hand en- 
counters which he had had with the redoubtable 
freebooter, all of which bore marks, both chrone- 
logically and otherwise, of being strictly untrue. 
He heard my recital of Thorne’s intelligence of the 
murder at Long Gully with an impassive counte- 
nance, and then said, knowingly tapping his nose 
with his forefinger, that he had known all about it 
hours before, and more too—a glaring falsehood, if 
his introductory assertion, that he had just come 
from San Francisco, were true. 

Among other accomplishments of Detective Far- 
ceur his facility as a ‘* pump” was something’ wor- 
thy of admiration. I had always flattered myself 
that I was peculiarly non-committal, even for a 
member of my profession, but before our conversa- 
tion was concluded, I was mortified to find that my 
guest had actually pumped me dry. He knew all 
about my business, knew of my intimacy with the 
inhabitants of Sunset Cafion, knew of Thorne’s visit 
there and recent return thence, and pretty mach 
every thing else that could be of any interest. I 

was so chagrined at this that I was not displeased 
when he signified 6 desire to retire. Showing him 
to our *‘ spare bed” in the back room of our shasty, 
I threw myself beside my partner, and was soon 


in a strange, grotesque dream, in which law-offites, || cu 


robbers, murderers, and San 7% detectives 
were sensclessly jumbled up together; but not be- 
fore several sonorous and healthy stores from the 
next room apprised me that Mr. Farceur was fast 
forgetting the fatigues of his long ride in the arms 
of nature's sweet restorer. 
Il. 


We were all awakened rather tarly in the morn- 
ing—that a“: o'clock, for we were not early 
risers—bv r from Gonzago’s Ranche, who 
thundered at the door with noise enough to awaken 
the dead. I threw up the window hastily, and 
recognized the man below to be one of the Don’s 
peons. He was standing at the door, with his face 
perfectly livid with apprehension and emotion, and 
the mule from which he bad just dismounted was 
covered with foam and breathing hard. 

“What is the matter, Antonio?” I exclaimed, 
dismayed at the man’s horrified appearance ; and at 
this moment Thorne also came to the casement, 
while I could hear my guest of the night before 
. bustling about in the room behind me. 

But the man was too breathless and terrified to 

Thorne opened the door, and we soon had 
him inside, when he sank exhausted in a chair. A 
pull at my flask of whisky revived him, and he 
gasped faintly, ‘‘La Mort!” 

“What's up, my man, what's op? Out with 


The man spoke English very imperfectly, and we 
had some difficulty in comprehending him. 


out. 
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I had had to deal with numerous specimens of these {| 


. important, and every one appeared to be anxious to 


‘was for the purpose of deceiving La 


‘Murdered! who?” 

“The Sefior, Don de Gonzago!” 

** Tmpossible |” 

‘* Si, Sefior, and both the others!” 

What!” almost shricked Thorne; ‘‘not Inez? 
surely pot Senora Inez?” 

‘Si, Sefior{ Ob, oh, oh!” and the poor man be- 
gan to rock himself to and fro, and to groan and 
whine, old woman like, in the extremity of his ter- 


ror. 

Thorne’s grief and rage at this horrible news was 
indescribable, and it scarcely exceeded my own. 
While this was being extracted, word by word, 
from the messenger, Mr. Farceur had said very lit- 
tle. He had sat in the midst of us, with a note- 
book in his hand, busily making memoranda, and « 
watching every thing keenly with those little green 
eyes of his, but without displaying the least emo- 
tion. In spite of my grief and horror I could not 
withhold a sort of admiration for the utter impassi- 
bility of the detective under these trying circum- 
stances. If he was a gasconade, he unquestionably 
at the same time possessed the best qualities of a 
good officer. 

The intelligence spread through the town like 
wild-fire, and in a short time our Hftle office was 
besieged by the curious and herferdoving of all 
sexes and ages, both American and Méxicam Dé 
tective Farceur tovk command of every thing with 
the ease vf a man who understands a position, and 
knows how te take advantage of it. The people 
soon became aware of the nature of his office and 
the object of his visit to their town. They there- 
fore looked upon him as their natural leader in this 
emergency, and I was glad enough to relinquish 


been compelled toassume. Ina short time upward 
of a dozen stalwart and eager men were mounted in | 


on the pursuit of La Mort and his gang; for at first 
no one doubted that this redoubtable wretch was the 
author of all the mischief, ‘Phe influence of Gon- 
zago, his wealth, and the general esteem in which 
he was held, served to render this tragedy doubly | 


do something toward achieving the ends of justice. 

When we were about to start Detective Farceur, 
in his most consequential manner, called together a 
sort of council-of-war in the office. He was hardly 
the same man, in appearance, of the night before. 
A hideous black patch concealed one of his twink- 
ling green eyes, and he wore a black wig of vast 
and voluminous proportions. This, he explained, 
with # knowing wink from his ing green eye, 
and his 
comrades, to many of whom he professed to be per- 
sonally known. 

Geutlemen”—said the wiry detective, with an- 
other knowing wink, and with the air of a Major- 
General addressing the members of bis staff on the 
eve of an offensive movement requiring peculiar 
strategy—‘“ Gentlemen, you have all got but vague 
notions of the interior workings of this great o¥ime ; 
while I, from my professional habits of quisk)com- 
prehensive, and lynx-eyed observation, havaigtready 
grasped all the circumstances of the case, an new 
kuow all about it. This murder has been the work 
of no marauding band—no violent ae 
sce; but it-is the perpetration of one individual 
two at the utmost. Is La Mort the chief actor? 
Perhaps he is; and, again, perhaps he isn’t. Do” 
not let us be blindly governed by our unfuly’preju- 
dices. Let us first look among ourselvesy ahd see 
if there is no one at whom the long, marble, uri+«} 
erring finger of suspicion may point. Will any of 
you gentlemen oblige me’ with the loan of a pair 
of wrist -bands—you undefstand, hand-cuffs, of 
course ?” 

As Detective Farceur approached the conclusion: 
of this rather egotistical speech his single restless 


partner, Ichabod Thorne. The hand-cuffe were’ 
speedily forthcoming, and the detective examitied 
them with a critical efe, lightly jingling the two 
bracelets against each other. Apparently satisfied 
of their soundness he approached Thorne with a 
sinister smile and said, delicately; ANow me; Sir?” | 
I could not forbear smiling’ at what appeared to } 
be the humor of the detective. however, 
still laboring under the tefrible’stroke which had 
visited him, was in no bumér for jest or’play, and’ 
roughly put out beth hands to repulse the detective. 
But, to our amagement, thefe were just two littls 
clicks, and Thorne found ‘hiniself secarely hand- 


ffed. 
‘*Take them off, you carsed fool!” he 
with gn oath. “ This time for fooling!” 

“1 agree with you perfectly,” suid Mr, Detective 
Farceur, of Franciseo, “and that’ is’ just the 
reason why 1 am not foolimg never‘ fool during 
business hours.” 

“What do you mean?” exclaimed Thorne, his 
face now fairly white with anger. 


business is business. Mind what'l say; I do‘not ac- 
cuse this gentleman of having murdéred three in- 
nocent, helpless haman beings. All I mean to say 
is, that a reasonable amount of suspicion rests ipon’ 
his head; and experience has taught me that when 
rests upon a man, guilty or not guilty, 

him; for you may need him in the future.” 

Thorne here quietly suppressed hia rage and put 
on the air of a man who is compelled, for @ certain 
length of time, to be bored by a bufféon. 

“ Come, come,” said I; getting angry also; ‘‘let 
us have done with this farce, and be off!” And at 
the same time a number of others; likewise regaré- 
ing the matter in the light of an ufitéasénable joke, 
began to show signs of impatience. 

** Farce !” exclaimed the detective with some dig- 


_ man” (indicating Thorne by a motion of his bh 
it!” said the bluff detective. | 


Ig | that no ground of s 
“ They’re—they’re murdered !” at last we made | ‘No, certainly uot!” said half a dozen voices in | 
concert. 


nity ; ‘‘ gentlemen, this is no farce. This gentle- 


‘* visited the scene of the murder yesterday and re- 
turned here last night at half past ten o'clock. Is 
uspicion ?” 


any responsibility which I might otherwise have ; then twelve 


front of my office, waiting for us to accompany them | 


*“* Very good, gentlemen,” resumed the detective, 
cool as before; ‘‘ but @o you see those two little 
specks of blooti on the shitt-sleeve of the prisoner ; 
and that one big of the same sanguineous, red 
current of life on his buckskin boots? Are those, 

no grounds of suspicion ?” 

We all lookéd curiously at the portion of Thorne’s 
dress indicated (and none more y than the 
prisoner himself), and we madé no answer, for 

sure enough, were the red, dark stains which 
blood alone can leave. Thorne saw them also, and 
was considerably confused. 

‘“‘ Gentlemen, do you see this ?” continued the de- 
‘tectivey “‘is this no ground of suspicion ?” and with 
these words, with a quick, dextrous movement, he 
put his hand in my partner’s bosom and drew forth 
a long dagger, the bright blade of which was slight- 
ly dimmed with dry blood. “ Perhaps,” continued 
Fareeur, “some of you gentlemen may have seen 
this Witle stickér before. At any rate the jewels in 
the hilt are alone worth a small fortune ; and what 
is this engraved upon the blade?” He looked at it 
attettivély; and read in slow, distinct tones, ‘‘ San- 
mo. 

Thorne looked absolutely stunned with surprise 


’ and aldtm. We had all seen the dagger before, 


and there was a general shrinking from my part- 
ner’s 46; I alone remained near, perfectly confi- 
dent of ltié being the victim of some villainous trick. 
A futthe® seatch of the prisoner, who submitted 


quietly, the following memorandum, hasti- 
ly in lead-pencil on the fly leaf of his note 
“Fen stegg northward from the great pine-tree ; 

pe the chaparral ; stop 

“Do any of you gentlemen happen to know of a 
pine-free at or near the place of the mur- 


Yes, we knew of an enormous pine just outside 
of Gonzago’s residence, for it had long ago been 
considered as a kind of landmark for travelers from 
the West to the quartz mines of the Sierras. 

‘* Then, gentlemen,” resumed the detective, ‘‘ we 
may at once proceed to Sunset Cafion. If I am 
not much mistaken we shall find some treasure in 
close proximity to that big pine-tree.” 

‘¢ Wait,” said I. ‘‘ Let me see that paper.” I 
took it and examined it closely. It was written in 
a-hasty, trembling hand, but I had no hesitation 
in declaring that it was not in my friend's hand- 


‘‘T hope that is so, Sir,” said Farceur, with a 
shake of his head, as much as to say that he did 
not believe what I asserted. ‘‘I hope that is so, 
Sir; bat then, you know, when a man is excited, 
and in a hurry, and perhaps in the dark, he isn't 
always particular how he writes, you know.” 

If an angel had leaned from the sky and pro- 
claimed my friend's guilt in trumpet tones I would 
have disbelieved it. Thorne pe ae was now ar 
fectly self-possessed, and see resolved to t 
every thing easily. The only explanation he 
deigned to offer was, that he was the victim of a 
malicious trick, which wotid bé exposed, and 
its perpetrator properly punished, But it was not 
without great alarm that I noticed the impres-fon 
which the detéttive’s words had made upon the 
wild, rough obifacters who thronged my office. 
‘They did not kiow Thorne so well as they did me, 
and now ont him with scowls of suspicion 

while Dan Mifflin, a gigantic 
character of the community, placed one hand upon 
ie ana with the other made a rapid and 


urider his chig, accompanied by a 
strange souti@'in his throat, indicative of the opera- 
tion'of 

| violence was offered, and in a 


green eye rested steadfastly upon my friend’ and 7. few WERT Started for the cafion ; I riding 


‘by friend’ ‘assist’ him in managing his horse, 
as he ha’ bat little use of bis hands on account of 


the 

reached the calion fully three hours before 
sunset, and fownd the rather numerous population 
of the ranche in @°stiite of great excitement, the 
women and clifidren stafding about in the sun in 
whispering: . Of course our arrival, when 
the object Of Gurvisit was made known, was a sub- 
ject of mut® interest. We en the kind of 
rude court-yat@of the ranche, soon commenced 
our inspettion. “The principal building, in which 
the trurdered Dom and his family had ..sided, was 
a large one-storied affair, with plain, rough walls 
of'adebe,.and comprising some five or six apart- 
mets, ‘The superstitious peons had made no at- 
tempt to remove the dead bodies, which were lying 
‘just-where they had been found im the morning. 
I was evety more alarmed when I saw the expres- 


of our party the nature of the | examina- 
tion which had resulted in his ironed by Far- 
celir: “Ais‘we entered the house of death, with the 


détéetive ‘at our head, we were followed by num- 
bers of petits, who, with other ignorant classes, still 
adhere to the that if a murderer touch 
the corped of his victim his guilt will be inevitably 
prover bya sudden gush of blood from the wounds 
he ha#inflicted. Thorne 


bore b ven better 
than I had expected; for I feared would be 
completely overcome by the sight of murdered 


friends; and that his emotion would augment the 

disfavoria which he was already viewed. 

I will ‘not dwell upom the sickening 
The 


| 
| 
bet 
4 
der ?” 
be 
writing 
ue 
| 
§ | 
| | sions of distrust and hatred with which they eyed 
my shackled friend when they léafmed from some 
“Gentlemen,” said Mr. Détective Farceur, very ee 
| coolly disregarding the question, and turning to the 
| rest of us; gentlemen, excuse t bruptness, but 
| 
th 
, | entered contained the dead bodies of Gonzago and 
his wife; The former had proBably been slain 1" 
ii | bis sleep, arid had Larcly stirred after receiving ‘he 
: | deep stab which had penetrated his heart. The 
‘7 wife had probably been awakened in time to gt#p- 
| rr | ple once or twice ineffectually with the murder, 
| as the body bore a number of wounds, and its 
| strained, unnatural position on the floor indicated 
La | that its owner had sprang or been dragged from 
: the couch. In order to satisfy the Mexicans and 
| one or two of our own party, Thorne took each of 
the dead bodies by the hand and gazed long aud 
.@ 
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earnestly in their ghastly faces; this action, of 
course, being followed by none of the anticipated 
gush of blood from the now cold wounds. 

I pitied him sincerely at the conclusion of this 
trving ordeal—that is, in that portion of it where 
we visited the chamber of the murdered Inez, whom 
he had loved with all the dffection of a strong and 
earnest disposition. The poor gifl bad also, prob- 
ably, never awakened to the cruel blow which had 
deprived her of life. She had received two stabs, 
both in the breast, and either one of them sufficient 
to have effected immediate death; and the body 
was now lying in an easy posture on the couch, 
with a pleasant, nataral expression onthe pale, 
beautiful, upturned countenance, whose loveliness; 
after the eyes had. been closed, was not in the least 
distorted by the violence of the agent that destroyed 


her. Almost every one knew of Thorne’s former 
intimacy, and he wgs narrowly watched as he ap- 
proached the bed, itis grief was simple and noble. 


He knelt down, silently wept upon the cold, 
dead hand, while one or two of those strong, ter- 
rible sobs, which can only be wfung from a brave, 
manly heart, escaped him ; a momeht more and hie 
was himself again, and upon his feet. His action 
here would have created a favorable impression in 
sticks and stones ; but Mexican peasantry are dull- 
er than sticks, and the prejudices of wild, rough 
miners, ever searching morbidly for “‘ examples” 
to terrify criminals, are much more in than 
the hardest granite ; so my friend was ed uffou 
with increased dislike and suspicion. 

It is hardly necessary to enlarge upon the numer- 
ous unnecessary and even ridiculous examinations 
exurried on by Mr. Detective Farceur during that aft- 
ernoon and evening ; but they all went to prove to 
every one but myself that La Mort was a myth, 
aud that Thorne was the guilty man. I confess that 
my faith in his innocence was for a moment stag- 
gered when, upon following the written instructions 
which bad been found in his vest pocket, we dag 
for the treasure in the chaparral, and disclosed a 
casket, known to be the Don’s property, containing 
several thoysand dollats in gold checks and coin, 
together with some paper’ which, however, eould 
be of no value to any one but Gonzago himself. 
My confidence in my friend’s innocence immedi- 
ately returned upon serious reflection ; for the house 
bad been robbed of valuables to ten times the 
amount discovered in the casket, and it was ex- 
tremely improbable that the robber would keep a 
memorandum of only the most insignificant portion 
of the plunder. But this argument met with no 
favor with Detective Farceur and the rest. 

** You see, there may have been other memoran- 
da that wo missed," said the detective, cocking that 
little green eye of his. ‘Certainly there is one 
thing to be done, and oneonly, Your friend [em- 
yhasizing the word frend] must be consigned to the 
jail at Mariposa—that is, if wé get him there.” 

There was something ominotis iu the tone in 
which the latter portion of this sentence (** if we get 
him there”) was spoken, and did not by any means 
serve to diminish my anxiety. The next miorn- 
ing—we paseed the niylit at the ranche, with Thorne 
ander a strong guard—the building in which we 
were quartered was beset by a mob of nearly two 
hundred Mexifcans—peons of the murdered man, 
and others, whe had gathered from far and near— 
led by two or three ** white men,” prominent among 
whom was the Dan Mifflin before referred to. They 
were greatly infuriated, and demanded the instant 
surrender of the prisoner to their vengeance. To 
my very great surprise Detective Farceur was rather 
lukewarm in his resistance of the mob. He talked 
a great deal about summary justice, sniffled’ about 
the law being exceedingly lax, and looked with 
servile obsequiousness upon the ignorant ruffians 
who were most conspicuous and clamorous. Lucki- 
ly thee were six of our patty iipon whom I could 
depend, They were stout, hardy, honest fellows, 
rude miners from the mountains, some of whom 
were under persona! obligations to me, and I placed 
myself at their head with confidence. 

The door was securely barred in a few seconds, 
and the first blow against it was-struck by the ruf- 
fian Mifflin, armed with an axe. I appeared at the 
casemen!, revolver in hand, and resolved to act 
promptly. 

‘If you strike that door once more,” said I, ad- 
dressing Mifflin, ‘‘ I will put a bullet through your 
heart!” 

“Two can play at that game!” exclaimed the 
villain, and, swerving back, he dropped his axe and 
clutched a revolver. 

I instantly discharged my pistol, and, with an 
oath and a gry of pain, his right arm dropped nerve- 
less at his side, broken and splintered at the elbow. 
The crowd at his back commenced to advance with 
waving knives and pistols, and I saw that no time 
was to be lost. Calling upon my six men to pre- 
pare for fight, I unbarred the door, swung it open, 
and went out, still retaining my pistol in my hand, 
ready for further use. 

“What do you want?” I asked, and they knew 


**We want to hang that bloody-minded friend of 
yours!” cried Phil Massey, another desperado from 
the coast. His reply was hailed with fierce shouts — 
and vells from the motley crew around him. | 

“You must prove him guilty before you hang 
him,” I said, coolly. ‘* He will be imprisoned and 
regularly tried at Mariposa, and, if found guilty, he 
will be hung—not before. You bang him, you dirty, | 
contemptible cut-throats. Would you hang him 
the way you strung up poor Rollin, for the murder 
he never committed, last spring? Would you hang 
him as you did that wretched Jew peddiler, only a 
month ago, when his innocence was proved, and the 
real criminal arrested, before his body was cold? 
Look at your leaders now, you infernal fools! Dan 
Mifflin there owes his neck to the noose for the 
murder of two Indians on the Kern River, less than 
& year aga; Phil Massey there, beat a Mexican wo- 
man to death at the Los Angeles fandangoes; and! 
the dirty thief next to him has twice escaped the 


, self. He was still 


penalty for horse-stealing! Youhanghim! There 
ate six true men behind me, armed to the teeth ; 


and for my character, you know it well enough. 
The first man who advances a step for the purpose 
of violence is a dead man! Come on, if you want 
fight!” 

This address had even a better effect than I had 
antieipated. My whole party filed out of the build- 
ing; with revolvers cocked and ready for use, and 
the: demonstration of the mob ceased almost on the 
instant, the Méxicdus composing it sheathing their 
weapons, and slinking aWay to their bets, and all 
the Americans, except the three especially compli- 
mesited in my little speech, coming toward us, and 
looking considerably ashamed of themselves. I 
cared nothing for the defection of Mifflin and his 
brother ruffians; and, after giving Mr. Detective 
Fasceu? @ brief lecture, which probably did not 
materially increase bis Self-esteem, the whole party 
were soon mounted, and ridingjhoniiéyard, with the 
prisoner in our midst, In about thgge hours and 4 
halt he was safely lodged, under strong guard, in 
the old stone-wuildjng which auswered for the Mari- 
posa jail. 

Thete was not much “red tape” in the process 
of a California ¢fimiinal trial in those days. The 
judge was on hand early, the proséetiting attorney 
** pushed” his case with careless rapidity, and wit- 
nesses for either side were rattled off without an ex- 
cess of circumlocution. Through my influence, 
which was considerable, the trial of Thorne lasted 


irfgre than one day—an unusual thing at that time. 


I confess that I #as downhearted at the conclu- 
sien of the first day. Detective Farceur was the 
principal witness, and he talked to the jury for abottt 
three hours on the stretch. Every thing looked 
black for my friend, in whose innocence I never 
ceased to firmly believe. The Judge, Mr. Y—-, 
who was very friendly to us both, also confessed 
that there was little hope. The first day had 
been entirely occupied with the prosecution, and 
the night found me racking my brains in ofder to 
comtrive some kind of substantial defense to be 
forthcoming on the morrow, when a strange chance 
threw the means of completely vindicating my 
friend’s honor directly across my path. 

It batt rained during the diy, but the night was 
calm and lovely, With a wealth of moonlight, when 
I walked restlessly toward the batiks of the little 
river, in a vain endeavor to obtain some mental re- 
pase. As I drew uear the scrub-oaks which grew 
thickly on the margia of the stream [ caught the 
sound of voices engaged in low but angry alterca- 
tion. A strange fecling, which I had never experi- 
enced before, impelled we to approach and listen. 
Using great care, I got very near to the speakers 
without being discovered, and there listened to a 
conversation carried on im. French wifich riveted 
me to the spot with mingled emotions of amaze- 
ment and delight. Two horrible criminals were 
discussing villainies of the past and planning new 
ones fur the future; and the voice of one of them 
was clearly recognizable. I only listened for a very 
few minutes, and then returned swiftly and silently 
to my office, with a mountain of anxiety removed 
ftom niy breast. 

On the following morning the rude coart-room 
was even more densely thronged than on the pre- 
ceding day. The Judge was on the bench, the jury 
in their places, and every thing ready for work when 
I entered the room, Thorne, who had been con- 
siderably depressed on the preceding day, quickly 
caught the reflex of my beaming countevance and 
brightened up amazingly; while the jurymen 
yawned, as though they would have gladly pro- 
nounced a verdict of “ guilty” at once, without wait- 
ing for a long-winded argument from me. 

“ Are you ready with your defeuse, Mr. Y-——?” 
foquired the Judge. 

‘*T will be in a moment, Sir, as soon as some 
friends of mine arrive;* replied. “ Aud here ihey 
are. 


At that moment the room was invaded by twelve 
men, armed to the teeth, who, as previously ar- 
ranged, posted themselves in different portious of 
ithe room so as to effectually guard all modes of 
exit. Even the two windows, though placed high 
above the floor, were not neglected. The prose- 
cuting attofney made a great splutter about this 
**high-handed proceeding,” as he was pleased to 
denominate it, aud even the Judge requcsted an 
explanation in a rather abrupt manuer, Bat [ 
‘assured his Honor, and every one present, that, be- 
fore I finished my defense, the wisdom of the ** high- 
handed proceeding” would be made manifest to all. 

I then took up the case and gave the learned 
Judge the benefit of a harangue, which I purpose- 
ly spun out to ridiculous length, and in which I 
viewed all of the phases of the evidence for the 
prosecution in a hundred lights, and weighed them 
with the fluesse of a miser counting his hourd. The 

attorney at first geped, then yawned, 


' and then fretted and fumed; and, at last, even the 


Judge lost putience and said, rather pettishly : 
“This is entirely unnecessary, Mr. U-——-; your 
remarks produce no effect upon the jury. If you 
have any witnesses produce them.” 

have but one, your Honor.” 

“* Who is it ?” 

‘* Me. Detective Farceur, of San Francisco.” 

Every one appeared to be considerably astonished 
at this, but none more so than the detective hiin- 
diaguised by the hideous black 
paich, but his one sharp, littl green eye twinkled 
nervously as he once more mounted the witness- 
stand, which was only an arm’s-length from my 
own position, The reader must remember that tho 
sceve and conversation whiclf I am about to describe 
occutred in California in the year 185-, and not in 
a very forwal court of justice. — 

@. “Mr. Farceur, how long have you been a de- 
tective poli a 

A. “About twenty years, off and on.” 

Q. “* Where were you on the night of the murder 
which Mr. Thorne is accused of having committed ?” 

A. “On my way to this place from the West. 
I arrived at your office on that night.” 

Q. ‘‘Are you sure you did not come from the 
northeast instead of the west ?” 

A, “Very sure I did not.” 


Q. “Mr. Fareceur, do you speak French ?” 

A, “Imperfectly.” 

Q. ‘You spoke it vety fluently in your conyer- 
sation with a fellow-villair among the scrub-oaks 
on the river-bank last night.” 

The detective started as if he had received a load 
of back-shot. His little green eye shrank so far 
back in his head that it looked like a shining glass- 
bead, and he gave other indications of being decid- 
edly ill at ease. My remaining queries were short 
and sweet. 

Q. “Mr. Detective, did vou never go by any oth- 
er name than ‘ Farceur?’” 

A. “No, Sir.” 

Q. “I think you have, Sa you let the 
Judge and jury see your face, I will assist you.” 

With that [ reached my hand out very qitickly, 
and with two motions deprived the witness of his 
eye-patch, of his false whiskers, and of two cun- 
ning wigs; which made a great alteration in his per- 
sonal appearance. He now stood forth a clean- 
shaven, black-haired villain, with crime stamped 
legibly upon every lineament. 

‘“* Now, Mr. Detective Farceur,” I resumed, “ are 
you sure there is not another name by which you 
are best known, and to which you are accustomcd 
to answer?” . 

** No,” he replied doggedly, “ I know of none.” 

‘* But I know your name perfectly,” I persisted, 
It is La 

ort !” 

The efféct of these words, spoken in a loud ¢olee, 
was magical. As one man every person in the 
court-room sprang to his feet. The counterfeit de- 
tettive looked about wildly, and then, drawing a 
knife frotii his tx cleared the inclosure at a 
bound, and rushed te {fie door. But in an instant 
he was knocked down and dtagged back to the 
stand. 


It is scarcely worth while for me to dwell upon 
the summary manner in which I proved him, out of 
his own mouth, to be the murderer of the Gonzago 
family, and t6 be none other than the dreaded La 
Mort. He was hung the next morning in the open 
plaza, in the presence of several thdusand people. 
I néver could exactly fathom his motives for the 
plot by which he so nearly succeeded in procuring 
the execution of an innocent man; but, of course, 
the golden god must have had something to do with 
it. Lyhéh law was not so popular in Mariposa 
county for a nuitiber of years thereafter. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Trens is a man in Pennsylvania who is so forgetful of 
countenances that his wife is obliged to keeps wafer stuck 
to the end of her pose in order that he may distinguish 
her other ladies. Even then he occasionally makis 
a 


CABLE-ENDS, 

Why is a happy busband like the Atlantic Cable !—Be- 
cause he is spliced to hia Hearts Content. 

*Tis said the present success of the Ocean Te 
in the fact that the directors never lost sight of 
end” of their undertaking from the start. 

On the arrival of the Great Eastern at Newfoundland 


ng passage they held an ind 

nation meeting, at which loud shouts of * Down with 
Cable were 

Shall we call Mr. Field an aristocrat because he is so 
very proud of his connections 

** Dear me,” said Mrs. Grundy, “and so have put 
telegraph poles all the way ‘croes the ocean! I shvaldn’t 
wonder if they tried a pontoon bridge next.” 


When is a lawyer like 4 hofse?—When he lives by 
Gray's Tuan Fields, 


Archbishop Whately once puzzled a number of clever 


meu in whose company he was by asking them this ques 
tiou: “* How is it that white sheep eat more than black ?” 


was 
great 


A CABLE-TSTIC LAY. 


Theyive gone and done !—spite of croak, 
cable's laid at last ; 
Victogta and our JonaTHAN 

Are pow made doubly “fast!” 


A golden wedding may it prove, 
Without or flaw or cracks: ’ 
Sca-mented by dear thrilling ! nes, 
Where once they'd only * emucits.” 


A tie that Time shall never break, 
Since Tim@ must fly the cour-e— 

Lick'd out by Lightning and the <lique 
Of that remorseless Morse. : 


A New-found-land the twatm have found 
Near this new continent: 

Had ever “Sparks” a fairer FP tein, 
Near to their Heart’s-Content¥” 

August affair! It augurs well, 
This tie of shore to shore; 

Bronel’s tunnel, wire-drawu— 

' And not so great a bore, 


Great Eastern, and ye battle-ship’, 
Ye know net what ye dof 

That tiny thread of talking wire 
Shall whisper ** Peace!" to you~ 


To Earth—to Man! Old fe! him-elf 
May go and rest his« team; 

A thousand miles an hour's too * slow” 
Toc atelegram! - 


_ Your cod-fish aristocracy— 
Grend-Bank-ers, met to dine— 
E-cod, they're taken all aback 
By such a shocking “ Iino.” 


Your ** Bulls” and Bears” may pitch and tos=, 
But win no more their game; 

Bear-haven keeps the Bull at Bay, 
By hearing all their schemes. 

Then hete’s a cheer for Samnel Morse, 
His aiders ami abettor:! 

He hatech'd the little errand-bird— 

But Hughes taught hhw his Ictters. 


“More servants wait on Man’—still more— 
Above—below—around ; 

Winuda, water, vapor, fire!—_ what next? 
Look up! The answer's found. 


The age of wonders still is ours ; 
To Do ig but to Dare! 
Soon, soon shall Man, with wizard power, 
Triumphant Ripe tux Aim! 
The saying of a White Mountain stege-<driver to a New 
Yorker sitting with him, “I »’pose if I went to New York 
I should gawk around as you foiks do up here ”” is not bad. 


A man in Hartford advertised recently that, ov rece'pt 
of a certain sum, he would by return instruct avy xp- 
plicamt how to make a fortune. His directions wire: 
“ Peddie cigars, half Havana and half home-maile, as [ 
did, and always be ready to pick up a stray chicken.” 


— 


The Cairo Democrat thus poetizes the latest agony of 


“These hoopa are like the poet Gray ; 
This you at once can ste; 
For they, as Gray did, show the world 
A handsome L-E-G." 


Why ought a greedy man to wear a plaid waistegage— 
To keep a check upon his stomach, 


What is that which can often be fould where it is not? 
—Fault. 


When has s man four bands ?—W sen he doubles his 
fists. 


Funny-sounding drums—Conundrasse. 
very hard to beat. 


“ Parry Tres.”—White Chokers. 


A good one Is 


— 


‘+ How fast wicked men can go ov £2 theif sine!” ex- 
claimed a good but unsophisticated old lady; “it only 
takes two seconds to fight a dus! 


A man out West says that he moved so often durig one 
that whenever a covered wigun stopp d at his gate 
his chickens would fall on their backs apd hold up their 
feet, in order to be tied aud throwa in. 
. Josh Billings says he has got « good recolk ction, but not 
a good memory. He recollect- having lost ten dollars the 


other night, but don't remember where he loct it. 


After keeping 

dering for a while, he said : 
“The reason is, because 
there are more of them." 


~ 


SS? 


fll, on asked 4 
gentleman whether he Mr. Meek. 
taken a remedy, replied UP FOR Mx.” 


RATHER MORE 
MAY BE A LITTLE LATE TO-NIGHT, DEAR. Don sif 


A BETTE 


THAN R HALF. 


Wife of his Bosom. “I won't! I come ror rou!” - 


(alr. AM, is homedy 10.30, 


~ 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
/ 
| 
g 
| 
the sailors unanimously declared that the whole thing was ee 
the curious fact; others KAA 
sons; but all were anxious = 
i 
to know the real cause. — SSS ——, 
S 
| | | | Ca 
SIGNS. | | | ‘ 
It is a good sign to see a 4 | 
man do an act of charity. 
It is a bad sign tohear him 
It is a good sign to see i | 
his old clothes. Itisa bad | 
sign to see them filling the t 
tion hie brow. Itisa — \- | 
It is a good sigm tosee a — 
sign to see her husband \ 
a man sivertion in the BY 
paper. It is a bad sign to / 
man sending bis chil- 7 4 A Vi | 
dren to school. It is & bad 
sign to see them educated 
at the evening school in fe 
the street. LY > 
a hogshead of hardware, Wh SYS 
ey,” said his Irish = 4 44 4Yy < 
A man who had been 
No, taken any 
| remety, but I have taken 
lots of physic." 
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Wahsate 
Brigham Young's Stables, Blacksmith's Ghop, School-house, Bee-hive House, Printing-office, and Lion House. 
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H, Wells’« Residence. 


Deseret News” Office. 


THE CITY AND VALLEY OF THE GREAT SALT LAKE, UTAE. 
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— BRIGHAM YOUNG AND THE TWEL 
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CR'MEEKLY. 
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SSS THE MORMON TEMPLE WHEN COMPLETED. 
\ F. D. RICHARDS. _ 
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AM Vs alti 
Councii-house, Foundation“of the Temple. Tabernacle now in use. Oquirrh Mountains, Court-honsa, 
Endowment House, 
CTOGRAPHS By Savace Ormmcer, Sar Crry.—{Szz Page 513.] 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


fAvcusr 18, 1866. 


SWEETS OF WOMAN'S LIFE. 


A BABE at rest on mother’s breast, 
Too young to smile or weep, 
Conscious of nauglit but mother’s love— 
So sweet is infaut’s sleep. 


A child at play in meadows grecn, 
Plucking the fragrant flowers, 

Chasing the bright-winz'd butterflies 
<“g sweet are childhood’s. hours. 


A maiden fair as early dawn, 
Radiant with every grace, 
‘Gladd'’ning the eve that looks on her— 
So sweet is beauty’s face. 


A softly blushing, downcast look, 
Murmur of startled dove, 

Answering another’s tender words— 
So sweet is maiden’s love. 


A white-robed virgin kneeling low, - 
Before God's altar bows, 

Forever join’d two hearts and hands— 
So swect are marriage vows. 


A youthful mother bending o’er 
Her first-born beautcous boy, 
Forever hers till death shall part— 
So sweet a mother’s joy. 


A matron in life’s autumn-time, 
With young life clustered o’er, 

Her children’s children clasp her knees— 
So rich is autumn’s store. ; 


An aged form, whose dimming eyes 
Foretell departing breath, 

Are closed by grateful, loving hands— 
So sweet is peaceful death. 


Six feet of grass-yrown flow’ry sod 
On earth’s kind shelt’ring breast, 

Forever freed from grief and pain— 
So swect eternal rest. 


[Entered according to Act of Cong: -_ in the Year 1366, 
by Harper & Brothers. in the Clerk’- Office of the Dis- 
trict Court for the southern Distriet of New York. 


THE THREE LITTLE SPADES. 


Br MISS ANNA WARNER, 
Author of ** Dollars and Cent-," vtec. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Ir was the prettiest work possible to sow those 
secds. First of all, Sam went over the lists care- 
fully, studving Mr. Vick’s Catalogue, and laying 
aside all those seeds which were pertectly hardy, 
aud therefore might be sowed in the open ground, 
4. tew of the half-bardy kinds must also wait, be- 
cause they would aot bear transplanting ; while two 
or three hardy ones must be sowed in pots, because, 
uuless transplanted, they would noi come to their 
full double perfection. 


The next thing was to choose out Sentneue—te ; 


iind how mauy would go in each little green-house 
jox—vor rather, how many must go, to hold the dif- 
fercnot kinds of seeds, and ihen to pick thenbut of 
euch a Size as the box would hold. Then in the 
bottom of each, over the lit:le round hole, Sam laid 
w bit of a broken tlower-pot, and over that several 
miore bits. That was for “ drainage,” he told the 
children ; the first bit to keep the earth from run- 
ning all away through the hole, and the rest to 
prevent its everyetting sodden and clogged beneath 
the plants. Then the pots must all be filled with 
the prepared earth—not quite full, but within an 
inch or :o of the top; and here the new trowels 
came in play. It was charming work to tak> up 
a trowclfui of the earih and pour it carefully into 
a tlower-pot! and Sam showed the children how 
to shuke it down, and pick off all the jumps from 
the surface, so us to leave a smooth, soft, even place 
for the se.ds. But to put them in, and cover them, 
aid press down the earth again, was really a work 
of art. lor the seeds were of such differcut sizes! 
Hefe were Clover’s hyacinth beans, large, stout 
things, that looked quite able to take care of them- 
selves; and here was the petunia seed, so small 
and fine that it seemed as if a puff of wind might 
blow it all away. Lily’s canna seeds, too, must be 
soaked in hot water; and every thing must have a 
label ; so, altogether, it was quite a complicated 
affur. 

‘* Mr. Vick says,” remarked Sam, ‘‘that about 
as good a rule as can be given for planting seeds is 
to cover them twice the depth of their own diame- 
ter.” 

** But what's their diameter ?” said Prim. 

““The distance strai; sht through the seed, from 

ye side to the other.” 

** Dear me! but we can’t measure,” said Lily. 

“No, you must look well at the #ed and guess— 
measure ‘by eve, 

‘**I could measure these,” said Clover, handling 
her hyacinth beans; ** but some of the seeds are so 
very little, Sam !”’ 

* Well, those smallest of all you don’t cové@¥ at 
all,” said her brother; ‘or, at least, only in this 
way: See! you make the carth just as smooth and 
soft and even as you can all over the top, and then 
you sprinkle the seeds very thinly on it—so.” 

i, Why dou’t you sprinkle them thick?” said 
Lily 

‘ keanse if the plants come up too thick they 
wilt be crowded and weak,” said Sam; “ and then 
you would have to thin them out, and so throw 
away a great many plants. And that is trouble- 
some and disagreeable. There, Lily, scatter just a 


| 


few of your petnnia seeds on the earth. Now if 
they were larger we would scatter or sift some earth 
over them ; but as they are so very small you can 
take your hand, or the bottom of this other flower- 
pot, and press the earth and seeds gently down to- 

gether. There !—that will cover them sufficiently.” 

arr Where shall I stick my label?—in the titid- 
dle?” said Lily 

“Why im you would poke down ever so many 
seetis with it. Stick it in close at the edge of the 
pot, and next time put it in before you sow the 
seeds. But stay, have you written on it?” 

“Yes. Oh, I guess it will do,” said Lily, vield- 
ing the label with an unwilling hand. Sam looked 
at it and shook his head. Lily had written first a 
very large P, which took up so much of the liitle ‘ 
slip of wood that the following letters were quite 
matter of conjecture, and, indeed, she could get no 
further than the second syllable. 

‘¢ How are you going to know that from pinks ?” 
said Sam, whittling the letters off with his knife. 
‘‘ Don't try to write too much on a little label like 
this. If I were you I would put only nutnbers— 
write No. 1 on this label, and then No. 1 on the bag 
of petunia seed.” 

‘* What an excellent plan!” said Clover. “But 
wouldn’t ink be better?” 

‘Ink would run on this soft wood. No, the pen-- 
cil-marks will last long enough, if they’re made on 
a sinooth surfaee; but if you wanted them never to | 
wear out, then the way is to brush over the label 
with a little white lead, such as painters use, and 
write on it while it is wet with this same pencil ; | 
and then you would have an indelible label.” 

So the planting went on with great zeal and suc- | 
cess; and the little paper bags grew empty, and | 
the green-house boxes grew full of pots; and the | 
children were brimming with a delight that could 
hardly even talk in its rapt excitement. 

‘¢ Why should I sow only part of my pinks here ?” | 
inquired Lily, in answer to some counsel of Sams. | 

if these should not do well, you would | 
have some seed left to try again,” replied Sam. 

‘*Then I'd better save some of all the kinds,” | 
said Lily. ‘* What a pity! I've put every one of ¥ 
my canna seeds in the hot water! Will it do to 
take some of them out ?” 

Not after they have onte béen fn,” | 
cannas ate worth nothing — will make no | 
show—unless they ate planted early, so it was best 
to sow them al] at once.” 

How many things there are to think of in gar- 
dening !” said Clover; covering her zinnia seeds with 
a light hand. ‘Sam, r m afraid our boxes won’t 
be very warm out here.” 

** No, indeed. Perhaps mamma will admit them 
to the bow-window.” 

** Pll run in this minute and ask her!” cried Prim. 
Which she did; and of course mamma said yes. 

So when all the seeds were planted — all that 
were to be planted then—Sam carried the boxes 
into the house and set them on a kitehen table that 
was already placed in the bow-window. Ald very, 
pretty they looked, with the little red pots full of 
brown earth, and the neat labels, .and the cleart 
bright panes of glass sloping down over all. The 
sun darted in to look at them, and the three chil- 
dren stood bending over them in a half-bewitched 
state. 

“‘ Must we keep these panes of glass tight shut all 
the time ?” said Clover. 

‘* Yes, in cool weather. Sometimes at mid-day, 
if it gets very warm, you can raise one of them a 
little, or slip it aside, just to let in air.’ 

ly lifted oné of the panes and thrust in het 
finger. 

‘*Oh, Sam, .it’s real warm in there now,” she 
said. 

**So it ought to be. It will hardly be too warn} 
before the seeds come up.” 

** Will they come up to-morrow, Sam ?” said lit- 
tle Primrose. 

““To-morrow! Have you any idea of the work 
that must be done down in that brown earth beforp 
your seeds come up ?” 

“Oh, Sam, that is just what I want to know.” 
cried Clover. ‘I think there never was any thing 
quite so beautiful as our boxes and seeds. I'd like 
‘to study them all day.” 

* Well, you can study them from a new point af 
view now,” said Sam, lauy:hing, ‘for there comes 
Maria Jarvis. She'll give youlessons!” And Sah 
marched off out of the room, while Lily rushed to 
the door to welcome her friend, and Clover aiid 
Primrose followed more slowly. If the truth must 
be told, they would rather have watched their boxes 
just then. 

‘How do you do?” said Maria Jarvis, makiig 
great efforis to arrange her short hoop to her satis- [| 
faction. ** Mamma had business to do in the vil- 
lage, and so I thought I would drive on and see 
your place. I suppose you haven’t done much fo 
it yet.” 

**Sam has dug up part of my garden,” said Lily, 
innocently. 

“Oh, is Sam your gardener?” said Maria. “Our 
gardener is named William. He’s the head gar- 
dener, you know; and then there’s Patrick and 
Michael besides. ” William's the best gardener in 
the country, I suppose. A great many people call 
him Mr. Stubbs.” 

** Lily was talking of our gardens, not of papa 4” 
said Clover ; for Lily was quite breathless, and had 
no words ready. ** And in our gardens my brother 
Sam is head garden@r, and we're to be Patrick apd 
Michael ourselves. Don’t you have a garden all 
for yourself tou?” 

ves, but William takes care of said 
ria. ‘‘I couldn't, vou know, it’s such dirty work. 
My! I don’t know how many frocks I should want 
if I did any thing but walk in the garden, Ive 
just had ten new ones made for the summer, ajid 
mamma said it was such a 
’ein all different, the trimmings and all—I guess she 
wouldn’t want to get any more. But Miss Sim- 
mons (that’s our dress-maker in town), she’s really 
a very clever young person, mamma says; and 
when mamma was quite worn out with the trim- 


foulard, Miss Simmons went about and about all 
over town till she found some rose-bugs. Just the 
thing for a pink dress, you know ; and she put rose- 
bugs here—and here—and here—all overit. Matn- 
‘ma was delighted. 
time, cine. What's your best dress ?” 
hite musliti,” said Clover. 

‘‘ White’ muslin’s very nice if it’s trimmed all 

_round the bottom with colored ribbon,” sgjd Maria. 
_“T’ve got two made so, a pink and a green; and 
I've got another embroidered all over with blue 
spots.” 
_ ** What flowers are you going to have in your 
garden, Maria?” said Clover; trying to get upon 
some subject where Lily and she would feel at 
» home. 

‘‘Oh, I don’t know; just what William "puts 
there,” said Maria. “Hie elways has something 
hew every spring, papa says.” 

shall have pinks oof said Lily. 

‘* Pinks ate very old-fashioned,” answered Maria. 
** So Willjam says, I suppose you'll have fuschias, 
of course,” 

“No, I nit,” Clover} “we shall not. 
I don’t hie wt what papa may do.” 

‘Oh yes, you must have ” said Maria. 
‘* And then in the green-house you must have glox- 
inias and air-plants—things that won’t grow in ev- 
ery village window, as papa says.” 

** But we haven’t any green-house,” said Clover. 

* Oh, but of course you'll build one,” said Maria. 
“Sarah had the most beautiful present the other 
day !—from the gentleman she’s engaged to, the 
same one that gave her the bracelet. It’s a butter- 
fly for her hair.” 

**T shouldn’t like a butterfly on my hair,” said 


“ Not a real one, you little goose,” said Maria. 
** It’s all gold and enamel, and ruby eyes, and dia- 
mond And it clasps into her hair, so—just 
like @ brooch. It’s the sweetest thing! So suita- 
ble for summer, mamma said.” 

“ Well, won't you come and see what we _— 
for a gréen-house ?” said Clover, leading the 
the bow . Sam made us these boxes im 
| self, and we've just been planting our seeds. And 
‘| ithainma te going to tell us how they grow.” 

“* How they grow!” said Maria. ‘‘ Well, you are 
the strangest girl! It must be a great deal of trou- 
ble to take care of such little boxes, I should think. 
And papa says a few flowers aren’t worth much. 
Quantity, quantity—and what other people don't 
have—that’s what papa likes. But I hope you'll 
enjoy them, I’m sure. Good-by, I've had a de- 
lightful time, and I'll show you all my flowers when 
you come, and Sarah’s butterfly. Good-by!” 

And away whirled the carriage, after which Clover 
and Lily stood gazing with bewildered eyes. 


QUITE UNEXPECTED. 


I.—A “SUSPICIOUS CHARACTER.” 


Amos Wyxne was simply a tenant farmer, cul- 
tivating so much as was cultivable of some five 
hundred acres which his father had farmed 
him, and his grandfather before his father. If it 
had betn & first-rate farm it would hardly have re- 
quired three generations of diggers and delvers to 
work at it without gaining enough to leave it and 
go to something better than tenant farming. 

Amos had grown up steady and industrious ; had 
married a good wife, though a poor one; after his 
father’s death he had managed the farm prudently ; 
and, being a man of considerable natural shrewd- 
ness, had actually saved money and was looking 
forward to establishing his children in life a little 
more advantageously than he and his brothers had 
had to start. But unhappily he was one of those 
who had been out in the disastrous °45 of this cen- 
tury. Intoxicated with the prospect of doubling in 
a year or two the savings of twenty years, his head 
had been turned along with many a wiser head, 
He had let the glozing tongue of a neighbor per- 
suade him to buy railway shares at a great premium, 
he had seen them go up to a greater premium, and 
had waited for a greater still. Then when the crash 
came he had been one of those who were caught and 
had lost actually all his savings. Just now, too, a 
new misfortune had befallen him which he would 
have thought little of a year ago, but which was 
yrievous to him in his straitened circumstances. 
The murrain had been among his cattle and taken 
six of the finest beasts. As he walked in his rick- 
yard, therefore, he reckoned up for the twentieth 
time the probable, possible, and I doubt also impos- 
sible proceeds of the sale of those ricks, and thought 
sadly of the small surplus that would be left him 
after payment of his reut. 

Winding down from the hill-fields behind the 
house, he saw standing before him one whom he at 
once put down as belonging to the class of “ suspi- 
cious characters.” He was on the foot-path, it is 
true, and so could not be ordercd off. A stout, 
strongly-built man of some sixty or thereabouts, he 
had the true vagabond air aud carriage, with the 
evidently exuberant health and activity which are 
so often denied to people who are not of the vaga- 
bond family. He was clean though, and seemed to 
take some care of his plentiful gray beard and whisk- 
ers, which contrasted well with his:darkly-bronzad 
skin—a skin that had got its coloring plainly under 
foreign suns. 

He came up to the farmer and addressed him, 
speaking with much gesticulation, and flourishing 
his staff to such an extent that Amos involuntarily 
raised his hands to protect his ears. He had a 


mings, and didu’t know what to do with my pink 


marked impediment in his speech, spoke with a 
strong foreign accent, and was evidently quite igno- 
rant of his locality. Conversation, therefore, was 
by no means easy, Amos gathered at last that he 


tourrange tohaye | wanted to be directed on his way to Rudyard and 
to be told the distance. ‘Tho way was straight 
enough, the distance was six miles, and as it was 
already growing dark and not over good road, he 
recommended him to lose as little time as possible. 
The man unfortunately had stumbled, 


hundred yards or so batt, and sprained his ankle 


Til it td the next. 


so before going on he sat down at the foot of one of 
the ricks, pulled off his boot and stocking to look at 
and rub the — and having done so, found ull 
his efforts to get on His béot and walk again frug- 
leis; Certain y Wynne to confeis that 
he tried his best, to walk and -go about bis business, 
spite of the evident torture it was tohim. It was 
plain, indeed, that_he was as unwilling to ask a 
night’s lodging Amos was to offer it. The re- 
quest had to be made at last, however, and could be 
no less than granted. ing the*Way into his 
house, the stranger followed him. The refinements 
of drawing-room and dining-room were unknown in 
Amos Wynne’s simple homestead, There was a 
large kitchen, well hung with bacon, where the 
servants were sitting at their evening meal. And 
there was a parlor or ‘‘ house-room,” where the rest 
of the family spent their leisure houfs, ‘‘Come in 
and sit down,” said Amos, leading. him into the 
kitchen at the back-door, and at once going forward 
himself to tell his wife in the teomi of the uji- 
Ue guest. . The stranger owed close lpn 
his entered this other foom with him, carry- 
ing the impracticable boot jn one hand, and limp- 
ing painfully. It was evident he had not under- 
stood his invitation to be to sit with the servants, 
and though a little taken aback, as Amos was, there 
was something in the man’s graceful bow, aid in 
the quist aelf-possession with which he saluted all 
in the room, that hinted at the possibility of a serv- 
ants’ kitchen not being perhaps his proper place, at 
his having perhaps looked on better days, and even 
sat at good men’s feasts as host instead of guest. 
“ Would you, madam, give me a slipper ?” he asked, 
seating himself on one of the vacant chairs by the 
fire, and taking a child on his knee as if he had 
known the family all his life. . 

Tea was brought in, and he drew up to table and 
evidently enjoyed his meal, not omitting to be so 
attentive to the two daughters as to win the good 
opinion of those young ladies, and make their broth- 
ers and young Dennis, the favored lover of oné 
of thei, a little sensible of their own remissness. 
Thep, as. the svehing wore oti, Aitios nittirally 
wanted his pipe, and asked his guest to join him. 
Whereupon out came from the stranger’s pocket 
the blackest,and best of meerschaums and a pouch 
of tobacco, which Amos was forced to confess was 
the finest of any thing he had ever smoked in hie 
life. And as smoking by the fire is of itself dry 
work, in due time the little black bottle of whisky 
was produced, and two modest tumblers were mixed, 
and Amos actually found that he was admitting this 
stranger, whose name he did not know, into a great 
deal of his confidence. It hardly occurred to him 
that he was being questioned at all; but little by 
little he had told him whose farm this was; show 
old Sir Evelyn Rudyard had died a month ago, an: 
the new heit was a cousin who had lived abroad al! 
his fife and never even sech, the vast estates whicli 
had now fallen to him by the death of a childless 
old man; how desolate the old Hall at Rudyard had 
been this Christmas-time; and how the poor had 
missed their annual coals ‘and good cheer.. Then, 
with a touch of bitterness, he had hinted at his own 
losses; at the difficulty he liad in making both ends 
meet; at the determination he had come to that he 
would, the very next rent-day, up and speak bold- 
ly to old Sir Evelyn, and ask him for a reduction 
of his rent; and how, now the old landlord was 
dead, he felt it would be hopeless to ask a favor 
from a new one yet a while, and he would have to 
struggle on. To all of which the stranger listened 
carefully, speaking words of cheer now and then, 
as one who had himself known trouble. 

But the younger people were inclined to merrier 
ways of spending the evening. Harry Dennis had 
brought his violin, and was in great perey 
about it. He was the only one who could play 
upon it, and it was clear he could not dance too; 
so Bertha had to dance with her brother, to the 
satisfaction of nobody. 

“Let me try it,” said the strange guest; and 
then, shade of Paganini! how he did fiddle! The 
twinkle of bis elbow and the flash of his fiddle-stick 
wete nothing shutt of marvelous.. Thete was not 
a dante, hew or onl, but he knew the measure of 
it; and you could see by the involuntary motion 
of his knees that, had it not been for his sprained 
ankle, his sixty years would not have kept him 
from standing up with the youngest. 

At last came the hour for retiring—and that, too, 
no late hour, for the servants had to be up betitnes. 
In they came, menservants and maid-servants, and 
took their chairs round the room with the rest of 
the family. The big family Bible was opened; 
and Amos, all seriousness and gravity, laying aside 
the evening’s mirth, read out the sacred message. 
It happened that he had come that evening to the 
parable of the wise and foolish virgins, and to that 
final judgment where the great King blesses them 
who have fed the hungry, clothed the naked, and 
received the stranger, inasmuch as by so doing 
they have done it unto Him, 


— 


IL—“RAGGED AND TOUGH.” 


A niGnr’s rest did the sprained ankle a world of 
good. Early in the morning the stranger was up 
and prepared to leave. But as the Wynnes were 
early risers too, and already about to sit down to 
breakfast, and as he had made himself quite popu- 
lar the night — he was urged to stay, and, with 
slight urging, staid. After breakfast, too, instead 
of going on his way at once to Rudyard, he, like a 
man accustomed to have no plans, or to change 
them from hour to hour, took all at once the bold 
resolve to walk off the stiffness of his ankle by no 
less an undertaking than the ascent of the Wrekiu. 
It lay full in sight from the window; and to him, 
whose eyes—and feet too, indeed—had often rested 
on the peaks of Switzerland, it looked a modest 
hillock enough. And what were its two or three 
patches of snow compared with the eternal yla- 
ciers? Till now he had never seen this much- 
talked-of Wrekin. It was all one to bim whether 
he reached Radyard at night or earlier. No one 
expected him, he said, rather wearily, or would 
give him as kind a welcome as he had found last 
night : he world well wandering up ent down 
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fhe Wrekin as any where else; so up the Wrekin 
he would go, lame or not lame. 

Then two of the young men—Gregory Wynne 
and Harry Dennis—somewhat ashamed, it may be, 
of having spoken of the ascent of the Shropshire 
hill this winter’s morning as an immense under- 
taking to an old man who made so light of it, said 
that they too would go; and off the three started 
on their walk. Near as it had seemed, it was close 
upon two hours—the paths being slippery —before 
they reached the top and sat down upon the little 
marks the summit to enjoy the reward 
of their labors. | 

On that day there was a meagre prospect. In- 
deed, for a while the three pedestrians thought 
themselves alone on the hill. Not another human 
being was there to be seen, For surely that dirty 
little heap of animated rags, that moved from time 
to time in and out of sight among the bushes and 


- behind the rocks, could hardly be a human being. 


Nor did they quite satisfy themselves that it was 
one till Gregory Wynne, following it up, brought it 
out from its hiding-place, and revealed it as a boy. 

He was a little imp of barely three feet high. 
Upon his head he wore the remains of what had 
once been a cap, but now more nearly resembled a 
coronet, there being but little of it left save the 
rim. His hair stood up through the middle of it, 
not unlike a bunch of shabby plumes. The amal- 
gamated garment, which did what it could toward 
covering the upper half of his body, had once been 
in two pleces—jacket and waistcoat. It had, at 
some advanced peried of its‘history, been made into 
one. But how Pieces it would have been in 
now, if incautiously taken off, it would have been 
hard tosay. There was a greater proportion of leg 
visible than would have been reckoned decorous 
even by a Highlander. Indeed, had it not been for 
two or three pieces of string judiciously tied tight 
round each leg, above and below the knee, the 
trowsers and their wearer must have altogether 
parted company. His boots showed a novel prin- 
ciple of constfuction—or, at any rate, of adaptation 
—which might commend them to the notice of the 
father of a family of growing boys. The soles abd 
upper leathers having long parted company, the 
way of getting into them a _to be, frat, to 
place the foot firmly on the sole, then put the upper 
leather (which was open at the side) over it, and 
tie the two together with a stout piece of string. 
The more obvious objections to this fashion, for 
winter wear, naturally suggest themselves in the 
exposure of the toes at one end of the structure 
and the heel at the other. At any rate, by a copi- 
ous use of string, evidently a primary article in his 
toilet, this small creature did entitle himself to be 
considered a clothed human being. 

“ What's your name ?” asked the elder stranger. 

“Jack Richardson; but at the blacksmith's shop 
they call me ‘ Ragged and Tough.’ What's yours?” 
replied the bov. 

** Mine,” said the old man, “is Peter. How old 
are you?” 

“Eight last Michaelmas. What else besides 
Peter? and how old are you?” 

“ Peter Lameleg ; sixty-two,” said the old man. 

Harry Dennis was smoking—we are almost 
ashamed to confess it, so early in the morning, but 
it was an exceptional case with him. Said the 
youngster, ‘‘ I'll give vou a penny for your cigar.” 

Harry explained that it bad cost him three- 
pence, so he could not part with it at that rate. 
Moreover, he had not got another. 

“T'll give you threepence for it,” said the child, 

ucing the money. But it appearing that busi- 
ness could not be transacted at that or any other 
rate, he had to be content with a promise of the re- 
version of the end of the cigar when done with—had 
to be content, or at least to seem 80. . 

By-and-by Mr. Lameleg, encouraged by the 
younger man's example, was seduced into lighting 
his pipe; and having done so, laid his tobacco-pouch 
for a moment on the rock beside him. In an in- 
stant, and with a scream of exultation, it was 
pounced upon by Ragyed and Tough, and he was 
bounding wiih it down the rocks, where no one 
with any regard to the soundness of his limbs could 
follow except at the slowest rate. They were sit- 
ting on the edge of a deep ravine, the opposite wall 
of which was distant only a few yards. 

In less time than it takes to read these two or 
three lines, the lad had descended the gorye, had 
climbed the opposite side, had mounted a tree in 
front, and now grinned at them across the chasm, 
while he deliberately produced a short black pipe, 
filled it, lit it, and immediately showed, by the 
methodical way in which he smoked it, that he was 
no new hand at a pipe. 

He was still within easy speaking distance; and, 
as it was no use threatening him or scar- 
ing him away, negotiations were opened with him 
across the chasm. 

“ Now, my boy, bring it back,” said the old man. 

““ Cu—cu—come and fe—fe—fetch it,” he replied, 


**No.” . 

“ 

Then he deliberately helped himself to another 
pipe, good measure, wrapped it in a bit of his jacket 
that he tore off for the purpose, pocketed it, came 
back, gave up the pouch, and sat down by its own- 
er, trusting fearlessly to the promise that he was 
not to be thrashed. 

Every body has heard of the Irish lad who boast- 
ed that he washed himself once a week whether he 
needed it or not. Our poor little Jack, it was clear, 
knew nothing of such sanitary regulations, and coa< 
fessed, without any hesitation, that he never washed 
himself at all; which, indeed, no one could have 
suspected him of doing. Being questioned as to 
his earnings, he said that in fine weather he some- 
times got as much asa shilling a day, in bad weath- 
er hardly a sixpence—sometimes nothing. He pro- 
duced eightpence in copper, fivepence of it yester- 
day’s money, and threepence gained this morning. 
At night, he said, he generally bought a penn’orth 
ef breed, a penn’orth of padding, and a penn’orth 


of meat for his supper, two penn’orth of ale to drink 
after it, and a penn’orth of tobacco to smoke. His 
breakfast cost him twopence when he had any. 
Sometimes he gave his sister a penny or two when 
he saw her walking about in the cold; and some- 
times she gave him a penny or two when she had 
any. 

“* Did he never take his money home to his mo- 
ther?” Harry Dennis asked. 

‘“*No; she would drink it all.” 

“Nor to his father?” 

**No; he would drink it faster than she would, 
and I would sooner drink it myself.” y 

** What, do you drink too?” 

“Yes, when ‘have any money tospare. Eh! I 
was drunk on Saturday night.” 

When he had not drunk all his money he hid it 
under a stone before going in to his motber, and 
took it up again in the morning, if he happened to 
be there first; but his mother often found out where 
he put it. 

Then turning the conversation to the subject of 
clothing, young Wynne tried to impress upon him 
the advantages of spending his spare money in new. 
clothes instead of drink. ‘If you put away two- 
pence a day for a week that will be a shilling, and 
you can buy a new cap,” a proposition which was 
readily admitted and approved. ‘*Then, if you 
put away twopence a day for another week, you 
can buy a pair of second-hand boots.” 

“ Where?” interrupted he, jumping quickly to 
his feet. ' 

**Well, at any rate you could in a fortnight,” 
said Gregory, puzzled toanswer. 

‘* Ab, yes, but you said in a week,” he retorted, 


being evidently much better informed as to the | 


price of second-hand boots than his instructor. 

He hed once been to school for two days, but left 
because Swiddy Dick kicked him on the shins. It 
was a Sunday-school, but he didn’t remember that 
they taught him any thing. He knew this hill was 
called the Wrekin, and he knew that was Welling- 
ton. He didn’t know where England was, or what 
@ queen was. He didn’t know who made the sun, 
but suspected it was not Harry Dennis. 

They had sat longer than the old maa meant to 
sit, and as he had already said good-by to them at 
the farm, he resolved that he would go straight 
from the Wrekin top to Rudyard. By doing so he 
perceived that he would cut off an angle of about a 
mile, which he would have had to traverse bad he 
gone by way of the farm. But he remembered 
suddenly that he had left something in his bed- 
room—a pocket-knife and some keys, I think— 
which he could not well dispense with. From 
where they sat the farm-bhouse lay full in view, and 
beyond it a mile or so could be seen the point of 
junction of its by-road with the read along which 
the stranger would have to travel on his directer 
way. He pointed out these to the urchin, 
Ragyed and Tough, and asked him if he would run 
round by the farm-house, get these things, and 
meet him with them at the corner for the reward 
of threepence, a commission which that young Mer- 
cury willingly enough undertook, on being fur- 
nished with a scrawl from Gregory to produce as 
his credentials, and asking them also to give him 
something to eat, 

** But can I trust you to bring me them when 
you have got them ?” asked their owner. 

The lad seemed to uudeistand at once that it was 
his honesty that was in question. ‘‘A man gave 
me half a crown ouce for a penny, and [ tvook it 
him back. Keep wy uwuey till I bring them,” be 
said, and, tossing lis copjxra at their fect, staried 
off at a run, and was lost Leneath the shoulder of 
the hill. They saw him here and there in the fields 
as he drew away irom the base beneath them, and 
watched him pursuing his way steadily from stile 
to stile, till at the last, with the help of a glass 
which one of the young men carried, they saw him, 
a mere speck, make his way within the gates and 
disappear. Theu they rose and went down bill 
leisurely on the directer road to Rudyard, the young 
en going with their jumpanion part of the way. 

Coming in dus time to a cross-road which led to 
the Arkull Farm, the young men shook hands with 
their ficnd, whui they parted from unwillingly, 
and Le, with many kind words of thanks for the 
hospitality he had received, pursued his journey 
aluue. Half an hour brought him to the corner 
waicre Le had expected to find his young messenger 
waiting. In this, however, he bad been too san- 
guine, and after he had sat and waited another balf- 
hour, casting meanwhile very impatient glances to- 
ward the farm, he had, after all, to make up his 
mind to walk on to the house and seek him. It was 
full in sight, but separated from him by a valley 
which, after the walk up the Wrekin, he would 
rather not bave had to cross, especially as the lamed 
foot began to remind hiin that it was as yet hardly 
sound again. 

As he walked on with a rather visible limp, and 
still more visible ill-temper, he waseuddenly brought 
to a stand by the appearance of a little cloud that 
overhung the honse. Even while he gazed it grew 
darker and larger, spreading itself in dense volumes 
over all the homestead. Fierce tongues of flame 
shot up through blinding smoke, and sparks by 
thousands rose and were wafted by the wind to- 


ward him from over the valley. gate opened, 
and a man on horseback rode out and galloped off 
to the town as if for his life. 


Mr. Lameleg was lame no longer. He ran in a 
style that would have done credit to many a younger 
man, and before many minutes had passed wus on 
the seené of the disaster. It was in the rick-yard 
that the fire hed begun, and if was too clear that 
but little could be doug.to stay the progress of the 
flames. The ricks stood in two rows of four each, 
and the fire had begun in the second one of the in- 
ner row. Happily there was not much wind, but 
the little there was, while it bore the fauxs away 
from the house and the farm-buildings, Lure item 
on to the other ricks, and already three of tie eight 
were blazing furiously. To save these, or any por- 
tion of them, was clearly hopeless. Amos Wynne 
and his family, and the men who had hurried in 


from the neighboring fields, were doing their best, | 


but working without concert, or any common ob- 
ject. Indeed, on Amos himself the catastrophe had 
seemed to come sv crushingly, that he was more in- 
clined to stand by in silent despair than to struggle 
against it. * , and murrain, and fire,” he 
murmured to himself; “‘O God! who sendest me 
the plagues of Job, send me his patience too, and 
his happy deliverance.” They had broken a hole 
through the hard-frozen pond, and were running to 
and fro with all the buckets that could be got to- 
gether, pouring their dribblets of water wherever 
they thought it could do good. 

The stranger’s coat and hat were flung aside in an 
instant. ‘‘ Now, my men, to work here!” he shout- 
ed, in a voice that was plaifily used to command. 
Loose straw was lying between all the ricks, and the 
flames leaped by its aid from one to the other with 
fearful rapidity. He saw at a glance which of the 


stacks were certainly lost, and which it might be ‘ 


possible to save. To clear away this loose straw 
was the first task. He did not merely order what 
was to be done, but he did more of the work than 
any two other men. Then he divided his forces— 
one half he set to work to pull down and carry away 
two of the ricks that were sure to take fire next if 
nothing were done to save them. But as he knew 
it would be impossible to get more than half of 
them down, he put the rest of the men to another 
task. Close by there was a large heap of rotting 
stable manure. He had it brought as rapidly as 
possible and piled between the stacks on fire and 


ger. Then, as he saw the flames gaining on them, 


all it began to snow heavi- 
ly, and this helped them a little, forming a thin 
covering on the manure. Happily when the flames 


their 
the parish engine arrived and began to play upon 
the nearest of the flaming ricks it was seen that 
the worst was over. 

But, indeed, that worst was bad enough for poor 
Amos Wynne, His fire insurance policy had ex- 
pired three weeks before, and he, intending to re- 
new it for a larger amount, had not renewed it at 
all. Such a loss to him, coming at such a time, 
was little short of ruin, and he thought more weari- 
ly than ever of the rent-day ahead. While think- 
ing of what was lost, however, he was not quite 
oblivious of what was saved, or of him to whose 
exertions he was so much indebted. ‘I owe you 
much,” he said to the old man; “‘ pray come in 
and let me thank you, aid thank the good Provi- 
dence that sent you here at such a time.” 


* As they went in they overtook two of the men . 


who had &me with the fire-engine. They were 
carrying between them the body of a child. The 
poor rags that hung about him were drenched with 
water and littered with manure. The poor little 
face was blackened with smoke and ashes. The 
poor little limbs lay motionless. It was the body 


of poor ** Ragged and Tough.” 


IL—THUE NEW LANDLORD. 

Tuts, then, was how the old year was to end for 
Amos Wynne. It was its last day, and to-morrow 
came in the new one. What a mockery it would 
seem to wish him a Happy New Year! When he got 
into his own house he sat down, covered his face 
with his hands, and bowed his head to his knees in 
silent despair. 

The stranger had followed the two firemen into 
the kitchen, and they had deposited their senseless 
burden on the table. Another man immediately 
followed them, bringing a short black pipe which he 
had picked up close to where they had found the 
child, Gregory Wynne was standing by the old 
man. They boih knew the pipe again at once, and 
remarked to each other that the origin of the fire 
was explained. 

** It is not so clear,” said the stranger, “‘ that your 
father has any thing to thank me for. If I had not 
sent the lad here this would never have happened.” 

It proved that the boy was not dead, though at 
first they had thought him so. He was indeed fear- 
fully burned, and there could be little hope of his re- 
covery. But by-and-by he breathed, opened his 
eves, and, the sense of pain returning with the sense 
of life, modned piteously. His worst burns, how- 
ever, and those from which there was most danger, 
were those where the tire had deadened all feeling 
in the poor child's limbs, and where he had no pain 
at all. The smaller and more painful burns were 


Greseed with soothing oils and lint. _Mrs. Wynne 


and her daughters, forgetting the mischief the bov 
had wrought them, seeing only his poor scorched 
bedy and bis helplessness, worked with tender fin- 
gers about him, and in a little while restored him 
so far that he could tell his story. It was a very 
plain, straightforward one, and the sum of it was 
this: 

He had got the trifles he had been sent to fetch. 

“ They aze in my pocket,” he said to the old man, 
not suspecting that both pocket and trowsers had 
been burned off his legs. . 

They had given bim.a good dinner in the kitchen, 
and one of the farm-laborers, delighted with his pre- 


eocious prattle, had alse given him, unknown to any 


one else, some ale, Then he had left to go on his 
errand, but at the gate his quick eve had seen the 
three whom he had left coming down the hill afar 
eff, and, having time to spare, the possession of to- 
baeco had proved too great a temptation for him. 


He had stolen into the rick-yard, sat down behind | 


the second rick, and smoked part of his pipe. Then, 
hearing some ove coming, he had ran off to finish it 
behind a more distant stack, and there he had fallen 
asleep. This much he could tell of himself; the 
rest was casily put together. At the first of his 


smoking-places the fire had broken out after he had 
removed. His second hiding-place had only been 
reached by the fire in its expiring efforts, and there 
he had been buried unperceived, partly with straw, 
partly with manure. He confessed that this barv- 
ing of him awaked him, but at first he durst not 
come out for fear of being whipped, and he lay sti!!, 
not knowing what was wrong. Then afterward, 
when he had tried to get out he could ndt; and he 
remembered no more about it, 

They told him of the fire and of the damage he 
had done. 

‘You won't thrash me?” he asked, pitifully. 
(The attention of a thrashing seemed to be the only 
attention he had ever received from any one, and 
he could hardly believe that he was to escape with- 
out one new.) You can give my money, to 
pay for the stacks, Mr. Lameleg,” he said, sudden- 
ly remembering the eightpence which he hai !cft 
in pledge for his own honesty. Poor Ragged and 
Tough appeared to be less conversant with the valiuec 
of corn-stacks than with the value of second-hand 
boots. But having thus made what pecuniary 
amends he could, he seemed easier and more hope- 
ful of good treatment. 

Apparently reminded by the child’s last words, 
the old man left him and went in to Amos Wynne. 

** And what do you think will be the extent of 
your loss ?” he asked. 

‘* Four hundred pounds, not Iess, I am sure,” was 
the answer; “‘and how to replace it I know no 
more than yon child.” 

“* Don’t despair,” said the stranger; “ your friends 
will help you, and perhaps the new landlord may 
make your ténancy easier when he sees how hardiv 
you have been pressed, At any rate [ can be of 
no more use here, and strangers are only in the 
way at such atime. I will have a wash and a 
crust,of bread and cheese, and then I will go.” 

“* [shall be sorry if we never sce yuu or hear of 
you again,” said Amos. 

‘*Ob, but perhaps you will! What are you go. 
ing to do with the child ?” ) 

“ Keep him till he is better, or till all is over 
with him. The doctor says he will probably linger 
a few days at any rate.” 

In times of domestic as well as of nationd aa- 
lamity every one has his own special point of view 
from which he looks on the misfortune that hus 
befallen him in common with those around him. 
As the old man _paseed.the bay-window in which 
Harry Dennis Bertha were standing, he heard 
Harry say, “‘ I suppose we shall have to put it off 

in ?” 


** | suppose we must,” said Bertha; “but I hope 
it will not be for long.” 

They were speaking quite openly, so the stranger 
asked, * What ia that which has to be put off?” 

“Only our marriage,” said Bertha, very frankly, 
with a smile which was a good deal belied by hr 
eyes. ‘* lie was to have come and fetched me in a 
month.” 

‘“*Ab, well, you are young; it is only waiting 
and trusting each other a little longer.” 

And then in a little while the old man shook 
hands with them all, and went his way one? more, 
more sadly though with more show of mutual kiud- 
ness than before. 


It was some two hours later. The melancholy 
dinner, of which no oue seemed to have partaken, 
had been cleared away. Amos Wynue remeuibered 
that there was some letter abc ut this disaster which 
he must needs write for that night's post, aud the 
inkstand and pen could not be found. There is sel. 
dcm more than one little bottle of ink in a country 
farm-house, and it is well if ita contents are not 
either as thick as mud or watered out of all their 
blackness. At last it was found in the bedroom 
that had been used by the vld man. Beside it lav 
a closed envelope addressed ** Mr. Amos W yune,” 
in a band unknown to all of them, 

““Who would have thought,” said Amos, “ of 
his taking the trouble to leave a note to thank us ?” 

It was not much of a note. When the envelope 
was opened it contained merely a half-sheet of noie- 
paper, on which was written, not over-legibly, 
simply the words, *‘ / wus a stranger, and ye took me 
in” —no signature, and no word more. Along with 
it was a small piece of folded paper which fell out 


and fluttered to the floor. When unfulded it proved 
to be a check on the local bank in the neighioiing- 


town, in faver of Amos Wynne, for the sum of fvur 
hundred pounds. This check was sicned P. Rid- 
yard. Mr. Lameleg was uoue other than the new 
landlord. 

That night at Arkul] Farm was not so dull a one 
as the earlier part of the day bad promised. The 
old year was sped to its exit, and the new one was 
welcomed to the world with al! seemly mirth, not 
unmixed with solemn thankfulness. Poor little 
Ragged and Tough was brought in for half an 
héur, and so that his big, bright eves could 
look on from out of his lint aml cotton-wool, and 
enjoy the wonderful sight of a well-lighted room 
and happy faces. Thon he was taken away, pa- 
tient and happy as the rest of them. 

Mr. Lameleg’s augury that Amos Wynne might 
get his rent reduced proved remarkably exact. 
Ragged and Tough did uot die, but slowly recov- 
ered, and in due time ¢ame to be as tough as ever. 
though never again so tagged ; for Sir Peter clothed 
him, and sent him to school, where ‘' Swiddy Dick” 
could no longer reach his shins, and had him tauybt 
where England is, and) who did make the sun, and 
gave him more exact ideas of the value of corn- 
stacks, and even ut the last promoted him to be his 
own boy in buttons. If was also Sir Peter himself 
who gave away the bride when Bertha and Harry 
Deunis were married—without that dreadful )ost- 
ponemeut—and who stood up at the wedding-break - 
fast and said, stammering as bad as ever, that he 
hoped (as we may surily hope jor all our kindly, 
patient readers) that if in the unknown future, any 
year seemed closing on them as darkly as the last 
had threatened, its clouds might be chased away as 
quickly, that each new year might break upon them 
as brightly, aud be as fruitful in happiness as this 
one bid fair to be. | | 


| | 
| | 

| 
the stacks in danger, and more especially as thick- : 
ly as they could against the sides of those in dan- 
they ceased trying to pull down the stacks—having 
got them perhaps half down—and began to spread 
this manure thickly over the top of the parts of the 
| stacks left standing. By dint of hard labor they 
| managed to get these two stacks well covered, and 
by this time help having come from neighboring 
farms, they coutrived also to get the np-piled heap 
in front of the burning stacks well drenched with 
reached them, as they soon did, they found that 
their ravenous tongues no longer devoured all before 
| 
mimicking his stammer; ‘‘ will you thrash me if I 
bring it?” 
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THE BATTLES IN GERMANY. 


WE give on this page two illustrations relating 
to the battles in Bohemia, by which the Prussians, 
gaining a series of victories which were consum- 
mated on July 3, in the disastrous defeat of the 
Austrians at Sadowa, overcame every obstacle to 
their rapid and successful march against Vienna. 
The latest ‘news by the cable left the Prussian 
army in front of Vienna, and at this stage of the 
hostilities an armistice had been eritered upon with 


,& view to peace-negotiations. 


But notwithstanding this recent intelligence it 
will be interesting to our readers to turn back to 


i. 


— 


BATTLES IN GERMANY—THE STORMING OF GITSCHIN, Juwe 28, 1866. 


those terrible contests, the results of which, in the 


reconstruction of Germany, are still to be male 
known. For this purpose we have published two 
engravings, one illustrating the storming of Git- 
schin, the other giving a view of the battle-ficld of 
Koniggritz, the evening after the contest. 


THE STORMING OF GITSCHIN, + 


On the 27th and 28th of June had been fought 
the battles of Nachod and Trautenau, each of whith 
had resulted in a victory for the Prussians. A third 
and equally bloody engagement occurred on the 
28th, near Munchengratz, fifty miles west of the 
battle-fields just mentioned. The Prussian troéps 


& 
employed on this occasion beleng to the first army, 
under the command of Prince FrepERICK CHARLES, 
and had penetrated into Bohemia from Saxony by 
way of Reichenberg. The day previously Turnau, 
at the junction of the North Bohemian railways, 
had Been occupied by them. Moving thence in a 
southwestern direction, they found themselves con- 
fronted, it is reported, by 50,000 or 60,000 Aus- 
trians and 20,000 Saxons. The enemy had taken 
up a. strong position on the top of a hill, contesting 
the possession of it with great obstinacy. The loss 
on both sides was about equal, but success remained 
with the Prussians, who immediately advariced in 
a southeastern direction to Gitschin, a place well 


~ 


known in history as one of Wallenstein’s posses- 
sions. The great General lies buried here in the 
Convent of the Carthusians. The town lies some 
fourteen or fifteen English miles southeast of Mun- 
chengratz and of Turnau, with which two places it 
forms a triangle. It is situatedgn the Cydlina, one 
of the confluents of the Elbe. From the positions 
occupied, according to the latest reporta, by the sec- © 
ond army under the command of the Crown Prince, 
Gitschin is distant about twenty-three to twenty-six 
English miles. It constitutes very nearly the cen- 
tral point of the road leading from Jung-Bunzlau 
over Sobotka, Gitschin, and Horzitz to Josephstadt, 


respectively, to Koniggritz, and which constitutes, 
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as it were, the string of the bow formed by the rail- 
wavs between Jung-Bunzlau, Turnau, Eisenbrod, 
and Josephstadt. On the 29th ult. the third and sifth 
divisions carried Gitschin by storm, inflicting a loss 
of 4000 men on the Austrians, and making nigh 
upon 2000 prisoners. The 24th and 64th regiments, 
well known as having distinguished themselves in 
the assault on Duppel, shone again conspicuous in 
their feats of arms. In storming the Castle of 
Gitschin, which was built by Wallenstein in 1610, 
they are reported to have climbed up the walls like 
cats, despite the fierce fire with which they were 
received. The Prussian losses in the storming of 
the town and castle are reported as very heavy, the 
position being naturally strong and the resistance 
of the Austrians most determined. 
A correspondent writes: “‘The Prussians, ad- 
vancing from the direction of Turnau on Gitschin, 
had a fight at the villages of Podultz and Diletz, 
which were held by Austrian and Saxon troops, 
supported by artillery and three of Austria's finest 
cavalry regiments, According to the report of the 
prisoners, the King of Saxony himself took part in 
the fight. After a severe struggle both villages 
were carried, and the Prussians made‘for the Lo- 
chow Road in order fe cut off the retreat of the Aus- 
trians, who were retiring from Lochow on Gitschin. 
The Austrian cavalry charged the advancing Prus- 
sians, but the latter received them without forming 
square, and the horsemen recoiled, broken by their 
steady fire. The Austrian troops in Brada and the 
Saxons and Austrians in Diletz were quite separat- 
ed by the capture of the village of Podultz, and the 
former were almost entirely taken ; the latter were 
cut off-from retreat in large numbers. The loss of 
the Saxons between Diletz and Gitschin was tre- 
mendous ; they fell thickly, and the ground was cov- 
ered with corpses. The Prussians suffered much), 
but they fought most bravely, and, with only four 
regiments and half as many guns as theif oppo- 
nents, carried a very strong position held by a much 
superior force; for the Prussians had in the field 
but 16,000 men, and the allied strength is estimated 
at 30,000. At Diletz the Prussians lie more thick- 
ly than at Lochow, for the more numerous artil- 
lery of the defenders plowed with terrible effect 
through the dense columns of the assailants as they 
advanced to the attack. But between Diletz and 
Gitschin the ground is covered with broken arms, 
knapsacks, shakos, and fallen men, who are mostly 
either Saxons or Austrians, for here the needle-gun 
was more used than artillery. The Prussians took 
about 7000 prisoners in the two combats, and the 
Austrian loss in killed and wounded was estimated 
at 2000. On the 29th the Prussian head-quarters 
were moved to Sobotka, and the army took up a po- 
sition in front of Gitschin, prepared for battle. In 
the afternoon the strategic object of the movements 
of the two Prussian armies was achieved, and com- 
munications were opened in Bohemia between Prince 
FREDERICK CHARLES and the Crown Prince.” 
On the 2d of July the King of Prussia arrived at 
Titschin, where he was received by Prince Frep- 
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ERICK CHARLES. The streets every where showed 
the traces of the obstinate engagement which had 
been continued within the town. The enemy had 
fled in disorder under cover of the night. By the 
victory of Gitschin the junction of the two armies 
under Prince CHARLES and Freperic WILL14/), 


the Crown Prince, was made possible. 
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Benepek in the mean while, after the defeat 
of the Saxons, had found it necessary to fall back to 
Koniggritz. 


THE BATTLE OF KONIGGRATZ, OR SADOWA. 


We have on a previous occasion given the details 
of this battle. Our illustration represents the battle- 


-- — 


field as it appeared at nine o'clock P.M. after the 
conflict. The battle was fought July 3. and las ed 
twelve hours. Early in the morning the Pru-sia), 
army, commanded by the King in person, met th» 
Austrian army under Marshal Benepex, between 
Horzitz and Kéniggritz. For six hours the enemy 
obstinately defended a strong position to the rear 
of Bistritz, which was not taken by storm until two 
P.M., after which the enemy was quickly driven out 
of his other positions By seven P.s. the rest of 
the Austrians were in full retreat, and their defeat 
was complete. Inethis battle the Prussians took 
116 guns and upward of 20,000 prisoners. : 


THE LOST FOUND. 


THE scene presented in our engraving on this 
page is one of no rare occurrence at our Police sta- 
tions. It is a scene of happy reunion both to the 
bewildered little children, who, having strayed be- 
yond the limits of their neighborhood, and being 
unable, in their alarm or by reason of their infant- 
ile years, to give the friendly pelicoman any in- 
formgtion as to their homes, have been made for 
the night as comfortable as circumstances permit- 
ted; and also to the anxious parents, who, after a 
night of agonized apprehension, have at last found 


the unhappy wanderers. 


ERASTUS W. SMITH, A.P.D. 
Om the 18th of May last the New York Uni- 


versity conferred upon Mr. Erastvs W. Sarru, the 


subject of this sketch, the honorary degree of ‘* Joc- 
tor Physicis Artibus” (Doctor in Physical Arts): In 
a letter, accompanying the one from Chancellor 
Ferris making the announcement, Professor Jonn 
W. Draper designates this as the first degree of the 
kind ever conferred in this country, and the highest 
the University can give. ~It places the University, 
as he says, in connection with mechanical « n,sincer- 
ing, one of the most important and growing profes- 
sional interests of our city and country. 

It may be profitable for those who are toiling in 
the same arduous department to know how the en- 
viable prominence, which justifies so high a recog- 
nition, has been attained. 

Mr. Sarru is a native of the State of Connecticut. 
His parents having moved to Ohio when he was at 
an early age, he was there employed with his father 
as carpenter and mill-wright. He afterward was 
occupied for a short time in a steam-engine manu- 
factory in the same State, but soon becoming con- 
vinced that a better opportunity for advancement 
would be found in a first-class establishment, he 
came to New York, and apprenticed himself to the 
late James P. ALLAIRE, proprietor of the well-known 
Allaire Works, for some years the most noted in 
the country. After four years of service, perceiv- 
ing that a knowledge of the physical sciences was 
necessary to the attainment of any thing like dis- 
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THE LOST FOUND—A SCENE AT THE POLICE HEAD-QUARTERS, MULBERRY STREET, NEW YORK. 
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tinction in the profession he had chosen, Mr. Surrn 
relinquished bis place, and pursued those studies at 
the New York University, graduating in the class” 
of 1844. He then returned to the Allaire Works, 
and toiled faithfully for six years longer, during 
which period he was, in the words of his respected 
emplover and friend, Mr. ALLamr, in a letter to 
the Secretary of the Navy, ‘ ‘employed in every de- 
partment, from the lowest to the highest. He has 
Leen the principal in the construction of some of the 
Lest vessels that sail on our waters, sea, and lakes ; 
“ -- capacity and ability I am sure he has no supe- 

‘or (in the compass of my knowledge of men) in 


¢ 


(iter this long and diversified experience in con- 
yetion and designing, Mr. Smrru determined to 
r te upon his merits as Consulting Engineer in 
pveforence to making permanent engagement with 
anv one establishment. From this point his -ad- 
rancement has been rapid and complete. The 
Ocean Steam Navigation Co., the Collin’s Line of 
steamers, the New York and Havre Steamship 
Co. the New York, New Orleans, and Havana 
line of steamers, the Merchants’ SteamshipgCo., 
the Norwich and New York Transportation Co., 
and the North American Steamship Co., have all, 
at different times, been under his direction, either 
in the capacity of Engineer-in-Chief, Constructing 
Incineer, or Superintendent of Machinery. Many 
o* the largest and figest engines ever built in our 
country are from his designs and drawings. Among 
these may-be. specified the steamboat Metropolis, of 
the Fall River Line; the Afississippi, St. Lawrence, 
Fimrtre State, and Buckeye State, on the Western 
lakes: the /ndependence, Favorita, and Oregonian, 
for the Pacific Ocean. 

Passing somewhat into the domain of Civil En- 
gineering Mr. Smirn is at present Chief Engineer 
of the new iron bridge at Harlem, and also Con- 
sulting Engineer to the Board of Public Works in 
(licavo, in reference to the tunnel] now being con- 
structed under the Lakes. Seven important ap- 
pointments as Consulting and Constructing Engi- 
neer are this dav held by him, giving evidence of 
the great confidence reposed in his professional 
ability, prominent among which should be men- 
tioned his position as Constructing Engineer for 
Mr. W. H. Werpn, the contractor with the United 
States Government for the iron-clad ram Dunder- 
rq. 

A consideration of the effect of mechanical en- 
g neering upon the results of the Jast war will con- 
vine: ony one that the recognition of its professors 
emoug the honored and educated is not misplaced. 
Jt has well been styled the **Iron War.” Mechan- 
ica! genius gave to our military heroes the power to 
consummate their triumphs. Invincible ships, re- 
si:tle-s weapons, rapid transportation, these were 
th- means which had, at least, much to do with the 
glorious end. 


PICTURES OF THE SOUTH. 


TUF. FRENCH MARKET, SEW ORLEANS. 


Tue French Market, when I visited it, had been | 


in full blast since sfinrise, presenting the same ap- 
pearance as Fulton or Washington Markets on a 
Saturday afternoon. Here all the negroes speak 
French, and many of them wear sabots, those clumsy 
feet-coverings being for sale at several places in the 
Market. Will it be put down to blind prejudice if 
the writer states that neither the meat, fish, vege- 
tables, nor fruit are so fine as can be found at the 
alwve-named markets? Even in the matter of or- 
anges and bananas they are behindhand, probably 
owing to the fact that very few licenses are given 
fer the traffic, and it becomes a monopoly in the 
Lands of a few Italians, who buv in the cheapest 
market, and sell at exorbitant prices. So well are 


“these estimable foreigners organized that a man 


coming in‘o port with a cargo of fruit has to take 
the first offer made him, or run extreme risk of 
selling ut all. Whites, creoles, and negroes elbow 
abort, unpleasant smells abound, and the sun pours 
over all a blistering heat. 

Jast in the hottest spot of the whole market the 
most picturesque subject is found, namely, the In- 
Cian deajers in herbs and baskets. Grouped around, 
in stolid indifference to the heat, with heavy folded 
wraps resting on their heads for protection against 
the sun, they patiently await customers for their 


okra, and other herbs and roots. Years ago a large” 
- number of these aborigines ornamented the city, but 


a+ they grow tame they disappear from the city as 
fast as from their ancient hunting grounds. 

In connection with the excitement consequent 
upon the New Orleans riot I have made a sketch 
giving a street view in that city. The scene is laid 
on St. Charles Street, and represents the march of 
Tur, troops through the city. The 
building in the distance is the St. Charles Hotel. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


LEAVING our own bustling metropolis en rorte for Fast- 
ern sections, one can not but remark the more staid and 
uniet demeanor of the denizens of the New Engiand States. 
liven if you chance to reach New Haven on a Commence- 
mont day, it is evident that nobody és greatly excited. 
The Coll: ge walle nndoubtedly conceal some anxious faces 

of restless feet, but little of this appears without. Ali is 
very proper and decorons, and there harte 
cren on the College Green. Class and Com- 
™m neement exercises chiefly interest those tmmediately 
coneerned and strangers. To the inhabitante of New 
IIoven these things are an “Sold story.” So a majority 
* them stay quietly at home, cordially extending their 
hospitality to the many friends who take this time to 
rit them! To be eure a goodly number of the young 
lnlies show their bright faces in the galleries, or on either 
tide of the stage, some time during Commencement exer- 
cives, [int then, in general, each one has a “friend” who 
tukes a pert, or she has a friend who has a * friend” who 
takes a part: and, by keeping your eyes open, you can 
almost ** guess"? who is the «pecial ** friend,” by watching 
the ingress and egress of fair, flushed faces and dainty 
little hats. Even the time-honored “ President's Levee" 
awakens little interest among thee who for years have 
heard the same invitation extended to ‘citizens and 


strangers.” So that, although New Haven is prond of 
Old Yale, she is not much moved from the even tenar 
of her way by the‘annual recurrence of its Commence- 
ment. 

In Boston, also, there fs @ marked difference in the 
manner of the people. The universal rush and hurry ané 
** hubbub” which is so characteristic of New York is quite 
wanting at the “ Hub.” Business men walk with a cer- 
tain grave deliberation which gives one a sense of their 
stability. They do not seem to fancy that five minutes 
more or less can either make or mar their fortunes. Even 
in Washington Street one may, walk slowly along, or stop 
at the corner of the street, wi much danger of being 
knocked down by some rushing pedestrian—though in: 
deed the narrow sidewalks would afford some excuse for 
close contact. 

In promenading the streets of Boston one is struck by 
the great abundance of fresh fruit temptingly displayed, 
The little baskets and small square boxes used for berries 
in New York are never seen there; smooth, clean-look, 
ing, round boxes, holding a quart or two, are the fashion 
in Boston. And these boxes, having about the diameter 
of a good-sized tea-plate, show off nice fruit to excellent 
advantage. Fruit dlso is cheaper; and those frequenting 
restanrants and hotels conducted on the European plan 
reap some advantage. For whereas at a first-class New 
York restaurant one must pay forty cents or more for & 
plate of Lawton blackberries and cream, the same is servell 
in a first-class Boston hotel or restaurant for twenty-five 
cents. The bill of fare indicates a similar Giferenee ih 
many articles. We wonder if the d@ntnurndo continue 
as we go East? and query, ff so it be, whether it woull 
Aroostook ? 


It ts certainty not 40 
which Dr. Hall gives in reference to the cholera: “Bear 
in mind always that perfect and infallible exemption will 
be the result of personal and domiciliary cleanliness, af 
a plain and regular mode of living, and of a composed, 
confident, and fearless mind.” He also gives a special 
caution not to eoutinne any labor or occupation until ex- 
haustion follows. “The time to stop work is when the 
tention.” 


There are comparatively few persons wh®, in times d 
endden alarm, whether ft be of fire or water, sickness @ 
accident, possess entire presence of mind. It is in partia 
natural gift, but can be m acquired by most per- 
sons. A lady, living in the interior of New York State, 
whose handsome residence was burned to the ground last 
winter, told us that she actually saw an infatuated man 
throw a looking-giass out of the window, and then care- 
fully carry a chip mattress down stairs! She had heard 
of such things, but had never been an eye-witness before. 
The Portland Transcript says that one gentleman left hos 
office for the last time during the recent fire with a pack 
of envelopes in his hand, when a valuable article lay with- 
in reach which he might have taken instead. One! 
went into the street with a new tin pail in herfand, when 
her silver-ware, which was in the burning house, was equal- 
ly accessible. It might be well for every one to remem- 
ber that all are liable to sudden alarms, and to decide 
mentally what to do in certain cases. 


The following is said to be reliable matrimonial stati 
tics in regard to the recent graduating class in Yale C 
l. ge. The information will be interesting to young ladies 
generally: 


Will not marry till the governor is ee: paleecce 10) 
Will not marry till they can support a wife...... 1. 


Will not marry till their wife can support ea 22) A 


Like children, but refuse to marry in any case. 9 

Wedded to their pipes and 25) 
As there were 95 who graduated it seems that no inform- 
ation has been obtained respecting five of the class—per- 
haps they are already married! From this class 29 have 
decided to enter the legal profession, 20 the ministry, ons 
11 will study medicine. 


Not long since a London journal remarked that * the 
cause of the Atlantic Telegraphy is indebted to Cyrus w 
Field more than to any other individual man, or to atly 
body of men.” This gentleman, who, it is eaid, has made 
no less than thirty-eight voyages across the ocean in con- 
nection with the business of this great enterprise, wae 
born in Steeckbridge, Massachusetts, in 1819. As a child 
he was remarkable for his promptness and energy, and 
could always be relied upon to accomplish what he under- 
took, if the result was attainable. He came to New York 
when about fifteen years old, and entered the store of A. 
T. Stewart as aclerk. When about twenty he commenced 
business for himeelf, opeming a paper warehouse. He was 
devoted to his busicess. Whatever he did he did with 
all his might; and this trait has been characteristic of 
him through life. The laurels 
severance can never be taken from him. 


Caripe end stale fruit choutd be strictly avulded at thte 
season. If the law can not prevent such unhealthy rub- 
bish from being offered for sale, people had better exercise 
whatever common-sense they may possess. “J should 
judge,” said a gentleman the other day, deliberately menas- 
uring with his eye a cart filled with little, hard, green 
apples ahd pears, *‘ there were about ten cases of cholera 
in that cart!” We enggest that such cases of cholera" 
be reported to the Board of Health, 

The following method of seeking employment must have 
had a startling effect upon those to whom the application 


Two officers recently met to a duel ontside 


ble naid: 
I am « poor artisan with large family, 


you 
We are not in charitable hemor.” 
_** It is not alms I ask for,” sald the man oe eee 
carpenter, with eight children, and my wife fs sick 
other, I thought of asking you to let me make the coffins.”’ 
A singular instance of jealousy is recorded in a Wieet- 
ern paper. A young girl belonging to one of the frst 
families of Indianapolis, being jealous ot an elder sister, 
procured a stick of nitrate of silver, and dissolved ft fn her 
sistet*s wash pitcher. The result is that the latter has 
black, and callers are told that she is fi of a ¢on- 
tagious disease. She will grow white again in time. 


At the Paris Prefecture of Police a regular account is 
kept of all lost articles which have bean deposited there 
by the finders. During the last twelve months 33,000 ar- 
ticles of various kinds have been deposited, amounting in 
vaine to 885,000 francs, or £35,400. In addition to this, 
within a ringle month the following articles were deposited 
with the police: A gold bracelet with diamonds, deposited 
hy a working house-painter ; 700 francs in bank-notes, by 
a female servant; port-monnaie, containing shares and 
170 francs in money, by a coffee-haee waiter; a valuable 
gold watch, by a pour widow ; a debenture for 500 francs, 
payable to bearer, by a boy Gifteen years old; 2000 francs, 

| 


4 


in bank-notes; 1700 francs, by a cab-driver; 3500 francs, 
by a cabman ; and a bracelet in gold and diamonds, valued 
at 15,000 francs, by acabman. These acts tell greatly in 
favor of the honesty of the humbler class of Parisians. 

If the following, which we clip from an exchange, is real- 
ly true, the knowledge will be invaluable.to florists and 
farmers, It is certainly worth a trial: 

“A decoction of the leaves of common chamomile will 
destroy every species of insect, and nothing contributes se 
much to the health of a garden as a number of chamomile 
plants dispersed through it. No green-house or hot- house 
should ever be without it, in a green or dried state; ei- 
ther the stalks or flowers will answer. It isa singular fact, 
that if a plant is drooping and apparently dying, in nine 

Among the many incidents which have been told of 
Gettysburg—eome true, and perhaps some falsee—here is 
one which, although connected with a serious subject, is 


“{rresistibly ludicrous : 


the weuntel, Che Dette ware Ger. 
mans from a German regiment, and one of them having 
died, it was proposed that the German chaplain should 
officiate at the funeral. Accordingly a grave was dug ; 
and the body, attended by many comrades, was borne to 
od Arriving there, the German chap- 


bega 
Mine frens, di« ish de firat time has 


“Mine frens, I say dis ish de first time dis man has 
died.” Human nature could bear no more, and the boys 
shouted. I at the him as mip- 
ister, turned ron to the open ve, 
end simply saying Stick him in,” 

An English paper makes the following statement re- 
garding ealaries in this country : 


lowest is believed to be that of a Method- 
that bie salary for presching last year wes new hat aod 

ralary for wes @ pew hat 
a bushel of apples.’ 


The reecnt calamities in Egypt, arising from the swarm 
of loeusts with which that country was afflicted, seem to 
have been somewhat mitigated by a discovery in the art 
of cooking. Locnst fritters are a novelty that the most 
fastidions gourmet must acknowledge. The recipe for pre- 
pering this dish is given in an Algprian journal, and we 
quote it %r the benefit of those who are meditating a tour 
on the borders of the Nile: 

gently between the fi and thumb 
ot un with 6 and pour into 
the animal ag small quantity of good rum ; let them 


two then cover int a fritter paste, and 
fry them; with sugar wis ia into the dish a 
emall quan of Burgundy. This —_— which is called 
Criquets @ la Benoiton, is sa 


vertisement : 

**A Russian lady of rank died lately in Paris, and her 
husband sent for a barber to arrange her hair as is usually 
done with the Russian dead. The barber took his young 
son with him, and, to punish the lad for some indiscretion 
which he had committed, brutally compelled him to read 
aloud “Mon Voisin Ra a” Y while the hair of the 
corpse was being Soemel.’ The boy was terribly fright- 
ened at the task imposed upon him, and returned home 
almost delirious. But the cruel father’s turn was to come, 
and on the following night, and for many nights after- 
ward, did the appearance of the Russian lady sit by his 
bedside reading aloud to him improper novels. At last 
the poor barber's black hair turned white under the well- 
dexerved infliction he was undergoing ; but soon after the 
fair Russian had exhausted her papartaien of light litern- 
ture, and appeared to him no more, he was fortunate 
enongh to dixcover a dye, which completely restored his 
hair to its original thickne=s, color, and gloss, which he 
now eelis at the extremely low price of ten francs the bot- 
tle. Apply to Mons. ——, Rue——, No. —.” 


THE FLAG IN THE SOUTH. 


Ed. Harper's Weekly: 

Ow Tuesday, 16th May, 1865, it being definitively 
known that the Confederacy was extinct, and that 
we were all once more in Union lines, the Union 
citizens of Washington Parish, Louisiana, and Pike 
County, Mississippi, assembled at Mount Hermon 
Church, in Washington Parish, to celebrate the to 
them jovful event. 

It being ascertained that a lady had brought with 
her an old Union flag, which she had hidden for four 
vears, like Jochebed hid Moses, the crowd became 
clamorous, and a long pole being improvised into a 
flag-staff the old dear flag was brought out, and 
amidst the shouts and huzzas of the Unionists the 
free old banner was for the first time given to the 
lovely breezes that fanned our sunny Jand. 

As it went up the following original ode, written 
for the occasion by a Southern lady, was sung with 
the most rapturous enthusiasm : 


Ay! bring it from ite hiding-place 
Into the light of day, 

And let its starry folds once more 
In Sonthern breezes play. 

Let shouts of triumph rend the air, 
While angels emile to see 

A nation, saved from tyrant chains, 
Restored to Liberty. 


Long have we been denied the sight, 
And frequently have pined 

To see our country's fing agnip 
Float prondly in the wind. 

We've cherished for it in our hearts 
A depth of love untold, 

And hid it from the sight of man 
As misers hide their gold, 


Lone has ® been a banished thing, 
Derided and 

And those who dared to own fts cause 
and abased. 


Have burdened Southern air. 
A pall of darkness o'er us hung 
Like that which shrouds the tomh, 
And Hope's faint star was almost lost 
Amid the deepened gloom. 


ehore. 
Fling out our banner to the bieete, 
Let all its friends rejoice, 
And songs of praise to God ascend 
. From every heart and vice! 
Osxya, Missiseirrt, July, 1086. 


‘“* We heartily recommend them to all our read- 

ers.” —Burxett’s Florimel, the most delicate and 

cnaitiite Perfume in the world, and Cocoaine for 
the Hair.—Leslie’s Fatnily Magazine (New York). 


Morn anp Frecuies.—Ladies afflicted with discolora- 
tions on the face, called moth-patches or freckles, should 
use Lorton. Itis infallible. 
Prepared and sold by Dr. B. C. Perry, Dermatologist, No. 
49 bond Street, New York. Sold by all druggists. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


IMPORTANT TO SOLDIERS. 

A bill has passed giving additional bounty to soldiers who 
served their term of enlistment, or were diec for 
wounds, Also, pension for invalids and widows having 
children. Circular with law sent. L. BROWN & VO., 
1 Park Place, New York. 


HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE. 


Superior advantagés in English, Classics, Science: 
French, German, Piano Music, and Painting. 
Lewis's Gymnastics for Ladies, and Military Drill for 
Gente. Eighteen Instructors. opens Sept. 10th. 
Rev. ALONZO FLACK, A.M., 


Claverack, Columbia Co., N. Y. 
(From the Rev. J. W. Poland's Autobiography.) 


was originated. A member of my Be omar 
with an irritation of the throat, attended with a 

ble cough. I had for some 
preparation, having for its basis the inside bark of white 
pine, might be so compounded as to be very useful In the 
case of To test the value of ft in 
diseases alinded to, I 


Medicine that I had been plan and gave it in teaspoon- 
ful doses. The result was ex adingly gratifying. W'ith- 
in two days the irritation of roat was removed, the 


got ovember, 
I first advertised it ander the name of WHITE 
PINE. COMPOUND 
As a remedy for kid ney complaints the White Pine 


This great New England Remedy is now offered to the 
afflicted, having been proved by the test of eleven years 
in the New England States, where ite merits have become 
80 well known. It cures sore throat, coughs, diphtheria, 
oa spitting of blood, and pulmonary affections 


phe will be found valuable. Sold by druggists an and deal. 


GEO. W. SWETT, M.D. , PRopairron, 
Beston, Mass. 
RURNHAMS & VAN SCTIAAK, Chieago, lil, 
JOHN D. PARK, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
GENERAL AGrxTs For Tre Weer. 


Allicock’s Porous 
PLASTERS. 


BEST STRENGTHENING PLASTER 1x toe WORLD. 

ALLCOCK'S POROUS PLASTERS resolve and ae- 
eauge pain by calling forth the acrid humors from parts 
internal to the skin and general circulation—thus, in 


many cases, positively evaporating the disase. 
JAMES LULL, M.D. 


There is nothing equal, in the way of a plaster, to the 
Porou: Plaster of Mr. ALLCOCK. Every thing is pleasant 
aboutthem. They are the plaster of the day, and a fit type 
of our present advancement in science and art. In Asth- 
ma, Cough, Kidney Affections, Gont, Rheumatism, and 
local, deep-seated pains, they afford permanent relief 

J. F. JOHNSON, M.D., on “ Topical Remedies." 


From a personal knowledge of these plasters, we can 
state that they are decidedly preferable to any other in 
use. Wherever relief is to be obteined by the use of a 
plaster, we should recommend them. 

A. INGRAHAM, M.D., Editor New York Mentor. 

Agency, Brandreth House, New York. 

Sold by all Druggists. 


MERWIN & BRAY, 


262 BROADWAY, 


MANUFACTURERS or tur CELEBRATED BALLARD 
BREECH-LOADING RIFLES, MILITARY 
AND SPORTING STYLES. 


Cartridge 
Pistols require but 
four motions to load and discharge, a degree of perfection 
never before obtained. Are sure fire, and carry a much 
any Cher revolver weight and 
Arms Co.'s Colt's 


model Rev 
Co."s Cartri of every and size. 
Copper Armes ass Ammunition of all kinds. [lus- 
trated Circulars furnished when desired. 
268 NEW YORE. 


“HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have Just Published : 


FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL. 
A NOVEL. 
BY GEORGE ELIOT. 
Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


Haaren & Badrares will send “ Pelia by 


NEW EDITIONS OF 
GEORGE BLIOT'S WORES 


The Mill of the Floss. 12mo 15 

Scenes of Clerical Life...........- Svo, Paper 7 

Romola. Diustrations ...- Svo, Cloth 2 00 
HARPER & BROTHERS. 
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y “ The highest salary paid to any man in New England 
is réceived by the agent of a woolen-mill in Maseachusetts 
cough subsided, and a peed y Cure wae en-ctecd. “000 ter 
a this I sent some to a lady in Londonderry, N. H., who had 
, 4 ~ been suffering for some weeks with a bad cough, occa- 
sae sioned by a sudden cold, and had raised mucus streaked 
ug with blood. fhe soon found relief, and rent for more. She 
+ 
es 
ay 
be 
4 
pit ? 
i 
These Ri- 
if Dall vary- 
it from one half ounce each 
ty to 120 tothe pound. Mate- 
rial and workmanship of the best qual- 
‘fi ity. They are warranted in every respect. 
SOLE AGENTS 
was made: 
at the igerents. At this moment a poorfelic pproached 
r the seconds, and 
Sentlemer 
d i Drove by conscription from their homes, 
And oft, when forced to flee, 
Pureued with blood-hounds through those weeds, 
Where once they wandered free. 
We've groaned beneath oppression’s power 
And all the fills of war, 
a | And dying groans and wafls of woe 
a sy HARPER & BROTHERS, Y. 
The golden Sun of Liberty 
+ 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
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AWharming Summer 


Harper & Brorners fave now ready, complete in One Volume, 8vo, price 


Edges ; or, price $6 75; 


$4 50, Cloth, Beveled 
half bound in 


Homes Without Hands. 


HOMES WITHOUT HANDS: Being a Description of the Habitations ot 
Animals, classed according to their Principle of Construction. By J. G. 


Woop, M.A., F.L.S., Author of “Illustrated Natural History.” 


With 


about 140 Illustrations engraved on Wood by G. Pgarson, from Original 
Designs made by F. W. Key and E. A. Surru, under the Author’s Su- 


perintendence. 


To overpraise “ Homes Without Hands” would be diffi- 
cult, and nearly every page in the volume offers a tempt- 


ing extract. It is a wonder-book of the most delightful | 


kind, in which the charm that attaches to zoological ob- 
servation and discovery is evoked with irresistible effect. 
—London Review. 

“Homes Withont Ilands” is more interesting than a 
fairy tale, and shows how highly endowed are the inferior 
races, which from the very first produced in perfection 
works to which the nobler intellect of man could attain 
only after the discipline and experience of centuries. It 
is a work calculated to bring pleasures of the most rational) 
and elevating kind into many a school-room and many a 
family circle: and certainly it would be impossible to ree- 
ommend a more suitable book for a present to a young per- 
son.—Daily News. 

This work will do much te diffuse and increase an intel- 
ligent observation of animal life. It is written with an 


evident sympathetic feeling for the subject in hand, and - 


is thoroughly entertaining throughout.—Victuria Maga- 
zine, 

Curious, interesting, and valuable. The illnstrations, 
which are very numerous, are all from new and origiual 
designs. — Breilder. 

We do not know where to find its equal as a gift for 
boys, as a book to make them observe instead of destroy - 
ing, and learn in place of merely wondering. Bu: it ie a 
volume for the library aleo, fall of rich facts and inter- 
esting parallels, grouped with the same command of ais 


‘subjects which characterizes all Mr. Wood's kindly and 


sympathetic works. Daily Telegraph. 

“ Homes Without Hands” is likely to become (he book 
of reference on the dwellings of animals.— Popular Sct 
ence Review. 

It possesses quite a peculiar interest and fascination. — 
Spectator. 


PuBLisHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Hanere & Brornens will eend the ahess work by Mail, postage free, to any part of the United States, on 
receipt of the price. 


$10. Gold and Silver Watches. $10, 


We are retailing watches at wholesale rates. Fvery one 
ean obtain a valuable and correct timekeeper, patent lever 
movement and coin silver hunting-cases, by sending us 
£15 0% Send stamp for list. HASKINS &UU., 36 Beek- 
man Street, New York. 


£150,000,000 STERLING, 


In Money and Estates, remain unclaimed in Great Brit- 
ain and ireland, in many cases as far back as 1600. fee 
to search for any name, $2 00 in U. 8. Funds. All let- 
ters mts be prepaid. GUN &CO., Unclaimed Money and 
Estates Registry, 6 Prince of Wules Road. London, England. 


NEW AND GOOD SHEET MUSIC. 


Kiss me while I'm Dreaming, by Wimmerstedt, 30. 
I'll say Good-Night, Wilmarth, 30. Be Kind to Darling 
Sister Nell, Danks, 39. I love the little Rippling Stream, 
Cros, 30. The Colonel from Constantinople (a comic 
song sung by the Flerencea), 40, Wearing of the Green, 
tran.cribed by Baumbach, 40. Fairy Wedding Waltz, 
by Turner, 30. These new and popular pieces will be 
sent postpaid on receipt of price. OLIVER DITSON & 

Publishers, Boston. 


Important to European Travellers. 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS 
IN EUROPE AND THE EAST. 
BY W. P. FETRIDGE. 
A New and Revised Edition (the Fifth Year) of this 
Valuable Book will be ready in a few days. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THE NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. ae 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yonk, 


Publish this Day: 


INSIDE 


= 


A Chronicle of Secession. 


BY GEORGE F. 


HARRINGTON. 


RICHLY ILLUSTRATED BY THOMAS NAST. 
8vo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 


The author of this novel is a native of the South, and has never resided in a Free State. Tis 
direct contact with the Rebellion during the entire period through which it lasted gives to the work the 
most intense interest and an mdisputable authority. The tale, though taking the form of a novel, as- 
swnes only the slightest guise of fiction: as a historical picture of the South during our civil war it is 
strictly true in every tmportant par ‘ticular—so remarkably true, indeed, in its general applreation to 
Southern society during the war, that the Publ: pers have received letters, coming from residents of the 
States lately in rebellion, professing tu identify the most important characters of’ the story with real 


personages known to the various correspondents 
at the same time a faithfut picture of the 


As a dramatic work of great original power, and as 
st exciting period of American history, it has never been 


equaled by any American novel, Its characterization is more remarkable and more varied than that 


of **Uncle Tom's Cabin,” and it is 


‘lso more truthful, being drawn from a larger experience. The 


illustrations, by Mr. Tomas Nast, rank as among the first productions of this celebrated Artist. 
Speaking of this work of Mr. Harrixoton, the New York Evening Post just/y remarks that ‘‘ for 
tragic and life-like interest, and for real merit of other kinds, it hag not ina equaled in half a dozex 


years in any English magazine.” 


The New Novels of the Season 
Pustisnep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL, A Novel. By Grores 
Exot, Author of “Adam Bede,” “The Mill on the 
Floss,” “ Silas Marner,” “ Scenes of Clerical Life,” “ Ro- 


mola,” &c. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


THE HIDDEN SIN. A Novel. With Illustrations. 
Svo, Paper, $1 00, > 


LAND AT LAST. A Novel in Three Books. By Fn- 
Yatra, Author of “ Kissing the Kod,” 8vo, 
Paper, 50 centa, 


PIEVIE KELLER. A Novel. By F. G. Trarronn, 
Author of “ Maxwell Drewitt,”** The Kace for Wealth,” 
Svo, Paper, 50 cents 


NAND AND GLOVE. A Novel. By Aweuia B. Ep- 
warps, Author of Half Million of Money,” The 
Ladder of Life,” &c. ‘%vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


ARMADALE. A Novel By Cours, Anthor 
of“ No Name,” “The Woman in White.” With 
Numerous Illustrations. Svo Paper, $1 60; Cloth, $2 00. 


SANS MERCI; or, Kestrels and Faicona. A Novel. 
Be the Author of “Guy Livingstone,” “Sword and 
Gewn,” “ Maurice Dering,” &c. Sve, Paper, 50 cents. 


A NOBLE LIFE. By Miss (Mrs. Crarx). An- 
thor of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” “Uhristian’s 
take,” “A Life for a Lite,” “ Olive,” “The Ogilvy tes,” 
* The Head of the Family,” &c. 12wo, Cloth, $! 5. 


GILBERT RUGGE. A Novel. 
First Friendship.” 


By the Author of “A 
Svo, Paper, $1 


AGNES... A Novel. By Mas. Author ot “ The 
Laird of Norinw,” “Chronicles of Carlingford,” “The 
Perpetual Curate,” dec. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


MISS MARJORIBANES. A Novel. By Mas. Oxt- 
puant, Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” “ The 
Perpetual Curate,” “ Agnes,” Life of Kdward Irving,” 
“The Days of my Life,” “ The Laird of Norlaw,” &c. 
Svo, Paper 75 cents. 


WALTER GORING. A 
Author of“ Denis Donne,” “ 
&e. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents, 


. Ry Tuomas, 
Guard,” “ Theo Leigh,” 


TIlE BELTON ESTATE. By Awtnory Au- 
thor of “Can You Forgive Her?" “ Doctor Thorne,” 
“Framley Parsonage,” “The Small House at Alling- 
ton,” &c. Svo, Paper, 60 cents. 


3” Uanrze & Bnorurze will send any of the above Works by Mail, postage paid, to any part of the United States, 
on receipt of the Price. 


his residence and his burial—is 
accomplish this end, as well as make it a Memorial which 


Guitpert, Rector, Tarrytown; A. D. 
& Co., 458 Broadway; Hagsper & 


POPULAR SUBSCRIPTION OY AID OF THE 


MEMORIAL CHURCH OF WASHINGTON IRVING, 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


Thia Fdifice—the only Merro ial to WasntneTon Inving ever begun in the vilinge, now celebrated az the piace of 
located in the midst of scenes immortalized by his 
it has been the desire of its projectors to finish it without having a particle of debt to encamber it. That they may 


. Lver since it was commenced 


all the admirers of “ Geoffrey Crayon” eshall have had an 


opportunity to assist in erecting, they have determined to solicit eontributions of $1, in order that they may speedily 
obtain the sum ($10,000) they still need to render the building fit for immediate occupancy. 
of the offering, they will send by mail any one of the following Photographs that may be indicated by the contributor : 
1. WASHINGTON IRVING (the only exact likeness ever taken), 
2. SUNNY SIDE (the Home of Washington Irving). 
. 8. THE OLD DUTCH CHURCH (built A.D. 1699; where Ichabod led the Choir). 
4. BRIDGE OVER THE POCANTICO (alongside of which the Schoolmaster disappeared). 
5. THE OLD MILL (built in 1686; a picturesque relie of the Elder Time). 
6. IRVING'S GRAVE (in the Seepy Hollow Ceme 
For a contribution of $5 00 the complete set of Six Pictures will 
Direct MEMORIAL CHURCH OF WASHINGTON IRVING, care of either af the following Addresses: Rev. EB 
F. — TT0 Broadway; W. H. 
Brorugrs, Franklio Square, New York. 


In return, as @ Memento 


). 
sent in retarn. 


& Co., 653 Broadway; AP 


All goods sold are warranted to give satisfaction. 


(Post-Office Box 5643.) 


~ 


THE 
GREAT, AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


Have selected the following kinds from their Stock, whieh they recommend to meet the wants of Clubs. They 
are soll at Cargo Prices, the same as the Gompeny cell them in How York, as the list of prices will show. 


PRICE LIST. 
YOUNG HYSON, 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; beet, $1 25 3 Th, 
GREEN TEAS, S0c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 45 @ IW 
M'XED, T0c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 
OOLONG, Tic., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 
IMPERIAL and GUNPOWDER, best, $1 25 2 Ib, 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST, 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best $1 20 FI. 


All towna, villages, or manufactories where a large number of men are engaged, by cLuunixg together, can reduce 
the price of their Teas and Coffges about one third by sending directly to the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, corner of Church, New York. 


For further particulars, getting up Clubs, &c., see Harper's Wcekly, June 23, 1806. 


First Prew'c™ and Improven, the embodiment of prac 
tical utility and extreme simplicity. Originally 
May 13,1862; Im vent patented June 9, 1863. The 
celebrated FAMILY GEM SEWING MAC JHINE, with 
oR: MPING attachment, is NotsELEss in operation, sews with 
DOUBLE OF SINGLE THREAD of ALL KIND8s with extraordinary 
rapidity, making SIXTKEN sTiTcHES to each evoluiion of 
the Whee!. Will GATHER, HEM, RUFFLE, SHIRE, TUCK, rUN 
UP BREADTHS, &c.,&c. Strongest machine manufactured. 
Warranted not to get out of order in 5 years. It has rr- 
received the approval of all the principal journals, and of 
those who have usep it. 

** With single or double thread, it silently yet very rap- 
idly does the stitching exactly like haudwewing."— New 
York Tribune. 

Single machines, ALL om, sent to any part of the 
country per packed in box, with printed instruc- 

‘ions, on receipt of the price, $5. Safe delivery guaranteed. 
Agents wanted wary where. Address all orders, 
FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
Office 103 Nassau Street, New York. 


Strength for the Exhausted. 


Thousands die, as it were, inch by inch, of bodily weak- 
ness; for debility will kill as certainly, though not so 
quickly, as a raging fever. Is it asked how the weak 
shall be made strong, the debilitated sustained and re- 
stored, the exhausted refilled with vital energy? We 
aver that of all invigorating preparations given by science 
to man, from the institution of the art of healing to the 
present hour, not one has wrought such wonders in the 
way of restoration as HOSTETTER'S CELEBKATED 
STOMACH BITTERS. This is indeed the tonic of tonics. 
As a revitalizing, strength-supporting, Iffe-prolonging 
agent, the like of it is not to be found in the 2atalogue of 
medicines. Among the various articles used to arouse the 
dormant powers of nature, it stands alone—the great 
awakener of the paralysed physique. It not only awakens 
the physical powers from a state of collapse and inanition, 
«but it imparts permanent vigor to the muscular and nerv- 
ous systens—rvinforciag, as it were, both the strong-hold 
and the outworks of vitality. The aged, the decrepid, the 
nervous, the broken-down of both sexes are recommended 
to try it. They will assuredly find it a present help in 
time of trouble. 


STOVES. 


All the Cooking for a 
family may be done with 
Kerosene Oil, or Gas, with 
leas trouble and at less ex- 
pense, than by any otler 
fuel. 


ce” Send for Circular. 


Liberal Discount to the 
Trade, 


Kerovene Lamp Heater Oo, 206 Poatl St, 


ARTLETT & DEMOREST’S SEWING MACHINE 

with valuable improvements, mukes the Plastic. 

Knot Stitch, and is in every particular the pe plus ultra 

Family Sewing Machine; $25. 473 Broadway, New York. 
Agents wan 


AGENTS WANTED. 
$2000 a Year and |-xpenses to Male and Female Agonts, 
to introduce a new and useful invention, absolutely need- 
ed in every household. Agents preferring to work o 
commission can earn from $20 to $50 per day. For par- 
ticulars address W. G. WILSON, Cleveland, Ohie. 


GOLD PENS. 


If you want a GOLD PEN, send to E. 8. JOHNSON & 
CO., 44 Nassau 8t., N. Y., and by return mail receive cir- 
cular showing styles and prices. Kepairing done at 50c. ea. 


EW PHYSIOGNOMY; or, “SIGNS OF CHARAC- 

TER,” manifested through temperament and ex- 

ternal forms. and in “The Human Face Divine,” with more 
than 1090 illustrations. Price. postpaid, $5, Address 
FOWLER & WELLS, 889 Broadway, New York. 


NTERFSTING to School Teachers and Writers. Cor- 
tributions designed to interest children in the arts and 
sciences for Demorest's America, a monthly maga- 
gine for boys and girls. articles to be liberally 


id for. Address Ww. i 
Broadway, New Xork. 


iGS DEMOKEST, 473 | 


100,000 


WATCHES, CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELRY, PENS, 
BRACELETS, CASTORS, GOBLETS, SPOUNS, 
FORKS, NAPKIN KINGS, ga, 


Worth $600,000! 


To be sold for ONE DOLLAR each, without regard to 
value, and not t» be paii jor until you know what you are 
to get. Send 25 cents for a Certificate, which wil! inform 
you wha’ you exn have for $1, and at the aume time get 
our Circular containing list and partictfara, also 
terma to Agente, vhich we want in every tewn and 
county. J.H. WINSLUW. & CO., 298 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Gi NTS WANTED for the Dexideratum Holder for 
fastening neckiies, looping up dress skirts, &c,, &c. 
Our Agents, male and fem le, make $5 to $10 per day. Cir- 
cular sent on receiptof stamp. ell & Co., Springfield, Mass. 


ADIES of iatelligenee wanted to canvass; very liber- 
al arrangements offered. Call or address Mme. Dem- 
orest’s Emporium of Fashions, 473 Buoadway, N.Y. 


Magic Photographs. Full of 
interesting with directions, on) ernts. 
Mailed post free on receipt of the price, W. ENNING? 
DEM RES ST, 473 Broadway, New York. 


Dr. Lawowrr’s will force Whiskers or 


taches on the smoothest face or chin. Never kuown to 


fail, Sample for trial sent free, Address 
REEVES & UO., 78 Nassau Street, New York. 


6000 AGENTS wanted to sell «ix new invention-, 
of great value to families; all pay great prof- 
ite. Send 15 cts. and get 80 pages, or 25 cts. and get 80 
pages and asample gratis. Ephraim Brown, Loweil, Masa. 


For Merchants, Druggiete, and ali who wish to print 
neatly, cheaplv, and expéditiousiy. Circular sent free. 
Sheets of Type, Cuts, &¢., 10 cts Anpaws Preas Compa y, 
26 Ann Street, New York, and 35 Lincoin Street, Boston. 


“ How ’tis Done.” Whiskers in 6 w'ks. Gambling 
exposed. Ventrilo pniem, &e. crest 
secreta Free for?Sc. Address Hunter & Co., Hinsdale, N. H. 


GENTS—* GUIDE TO BUSINESS SUCCESS” and 

“A KEY TO HONEST WEALTH.” 150 pp. just 

ous. Send for sample copy, postpaid, price $1. 
WHITE & CO., Publichers, 37 Park Row, New York. 


HARPER'S | 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR AUGUST, 1866. 


TERMS. 
One Copy for ome Year . ¢ 


An Extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of Five Sub. 
SCEIBERS, at $4 00 eacl:, or 6 Copies for $20 


Hamren’s MaGagine and Haxren's 


one year, $8 00. 
Circulation ion 112,000, 


One Page... $250 00 
Half 125 00 


Quarter Page, ....... TU @ 
Or $1 50 per line for a less sp..ce. " Average eight wonte 


ao HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, 
Circulation nearly 100,000. 
HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


TERMS. 
One Copy for One Year . 
One Copy for Three Months « 
And an Frtra Copy will be allowed for every Club 


of Frve Stnscarzns, at $400 each, or 6 Copies for 
$20 00. Pinyment inoariabdly in advanee.- 


Tuz Bouxnp or from the 
commencement will be sent to any Bw of the (United 
States, free of carriage, upon receipt of the price, viz. : 

Cloth Binding per Volume. 
Half Morocco . eee ee 00 

Each Volume contains the ers. for One Year. 

per line for inside, and Two Dollars per line for ou. «i:ie 

vertisementéey each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


in a 


w 


= 
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™ 
The Publishers accept a lim number cf first- 
| class Advertisements for their Magaziné, at the follow ipg 
low rates: 
7 


